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THE NEW YEAR. 


BY CHARLESON SHANE, 





ve Bes on that holy winter night 
= Approached the warning hour 
They gathered in the forest bower. 
All clad in spotless white 
And snow-pearls glittering, a virgin fair, 
With flowing golden hair, 
Bathéd in streaming flood of yellow light, 
From out the shadow broke 
To hide beneath the mystic oak. 
Lo! through the shelt’ring. mistletoe 
A sudden moonbeam strayed 
That kissed the blushing forehead of the maid; 
Whilst, quivering on yonder snow, 
Soft shadows, stealing, come and go. 
Sweet chanted from the vestals waiting there 
A maiden’s prayer 
Is fading slow in echoes faint as air. 
And now 
She grasps th’ impatient bough. 
‘New Year, all hail!” 
Young voices ring. 
Those liquid notes long-ling’ring sail 
And float and cling 
The waving trees among. 
I vow, so long ’twixt heaven and earth they hung, 
So slow they were to die, 
Methought an angel chorus sung 
Sweet carol out of yonder moonlit sky. 
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A DEBT TO NEWMAN. 


A DEBT TO NEWMAN. 


BY CHARLES A. L. MORSE. 


HACKERAY describes George the Fourth as 
leaving to history only the memory of “a bow 
and a grin,” and that tawdry monarch’s sub- 

, jects may quite as truthfully be described as 
leaving to us the memory only of a yawn anda 

smirk, for undoubtedly the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessed in England’s social and intellectual life a triumph 
of the stupid, the mediocre, and the false as complete as it was 
hideous. The inclination to succumb to the ignoble in art and 
literature might seem to have come in with “the Georges,” for 
when in the ebb and flow of political intrigue it at length be- 
came possible for the Whigs to place the Hanoverian line in 
secure possession of the English throne, they marked the be- 
ginning of an era of strikingly bad taste which was destined 
to culminate in the stupid art, the base architecture, and the 
low ethical tone of England under the fourth George. In truth, 
however, the seed from which sprang this ugly growth was 
planted by Henry Tudor when he took the fatal step which, a 
little later, under Elizabeth and finally under the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, was destined to lead to the utter extinction, for the 
vast majority of Englishmen, of a great ideal. Far-reaching in 
its effects as was the destruction begun by Henry the Eighth 
and carried to an inglorious finish by his daughter, neither of 
them succeeded in annihilating all memory of that ideal which 
was the true heritage of England from the riches of the ages 
of faith—else would a Shakspere such as we know have been 
as impossible in the days of Anne Boleyn’s daughter as he 
assuredly would have been impossible in the England of the 
eighteenth century. It'was left for Cromwell and his beauty- 
hating followers to exterminate the last faint remnants in Eng- 
lish souls of that vivid love for the supreme in art and ethics 
which is ever the natural concomitant of the Catholic ideal. 
Not at once, however, even after the bleak days of the 
Commonwealth, did the undisputed reign of the commonplace 
begin in English thought. The Jacobites, picturesque defenders 
of a lost cause that they were, for many a long year fought 
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and intrigued and brought themselves to the block for the sake 
of a sentiment; and so long as a considerable number of men 
are capable of that sort of enthusiasm the nation which num- 
bers them among its people cannot sink absolutely into a wor 
ship of the conventional. But after the earlier days of George 
the First, when, for better or for worse, the Stuart cause was 
settled for all time, the apotheosis of the smug went on apace. 


THE ERA OF “THE DUNCIAD.” 


In this day of multitudinous “appreciations,” when from 
Nero upwards no scapegrace of history and no era of badness 
need seek in vain for a defender before the bar of public 
opinion, the eighteenth century has its defenders not a few. 
But whatever of virtue its lovers may discover in the England 
of “the Georges,” it was beyond doubt a stupid England, and 
stupidity is ever the prolific begetter of viciousness. And the 
early nineteenth century, as legitimate heir to the ideas and 
teachings of the preceding age, was in fact both stupid and 
vicious. Surely it was a vicious age which could give to that 
unwholesome caricature of a man, George the Fourth, the title 
of “first gentleman of Europe,” and a stupid age which could 
accept Jeremy Bentham’s “utilitarianism” as philosophy, or 
Hannah More's dreary platitudes as wisdom. Maria Edge- 
worth’s novels, with their insistent laudation of the “successful ” 
man, and their irritatingly solemn preachments upon sobriety 
and thrift as the very summits of religious aspiration and 
achievement, are an unlovely echo of the narrow philosophy 
and ethics of the day—a day when to “succeed” was to be 
noble, and when conventional, smug respectability was thought 
a better thing than heroism. While the tone of the popular 
novelist, the most respected moralist, and the most influential 
philosopher of the time was thus hopelessly dull and ignoble, 
the condition of the world of art was even worse. Benjamin 
West’s huge canvases thickly besmeared with muddy pig- 
ments were popularly supposed to speak the last word of 
the heroic style, and Sir Thomas Lawrence turning out sick- 
ly sentimental pictures executed with a tawdry sort of pretti- 
ness was hailed as the great apostle of beauty and grace, 
while the workers in stone and marble evolved those atrocious 
monuments—a very hodge-podge of bad art, paganism, and puer- 
ility—of which Westminster Abbey is to this day the unhappy 
custodian. If any one thing pictures vividly the degeneration 
which the English art-instinct suffered from its loss of the faith, 
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it is the contrast between any one of the horrors in the shape 
of monuments to the dead erected in Westminster after the 
Commonwealth—as, for instance, that worse than ludicrous 
memorial of some forgotten worthy (with the inscription 
“‘ Lacrimio struxit amor”) in the form of a marble screen be- 
spotted thickly with imaginary tear-drops falling from an eye 
which is carved near its top—and one of those beautiful altar- 
tombs, instinct with dignity and grace, which have come down 
to us unharmed from the early days of Henry Tudor, like that 
of Margaret of Richmond, whose marble effigy, clad in the 
garb of a nun with gentle face and meekly prayful hands, lies 
upon a tomb rich in tracery and exquisite in form. 


AN OBVIOUS PARAPHRASE OF THE “ DEAD INJUN.” 


With art and literature teaching commonplaces, and worse, 
one need not question the low tone of a people’s religion. 
Sydney Smith’s oft-quoted dictum, that to meet a clergyman 
of his day was to meet a bad clergyman, must, of course, be 
taken in that limited sense which ever weakens all the state- 
ments of a man who deals habitually in startling epigrams. 
There can be little doubt, however, that both inside the 
Establishment and out the general tone of the religious life 
was low. John Wesley—in whose early life Newman tells us 
there was “the shadow and suggestion of those supernatural 
qualities which make up the notion of a Catholic saint ’—re- 
volted from a dead Anglicanism only to found a sect which 
quickly gave birth to a peculiarly disagreeable type of religion- 
ist—that type of canting humbug of which Dickens, with his 
usual failure to distinguish between satire and burlesque, has 
given an exaggerated portrait in the grovelling Chadband. 
And while the unpleasant race of Chadband was all too numer- 
ous among the Dissenters, the clergy of the State Church 
were, if better bred, no whit less given over to the worship of 
creature-comfort and utilitarianism. ‘ With nothing of the 
clergyman about them but a black tie, living in fine houses, 
giving dinners in the best style, condescending and gracious, 
waving their hands and mincing their words,” they led the 
world of fashion in bowing the knee to material things, and 
none so loud as they in praise of the conventional and the 
smug. But this canting Dissent and this worldly Anglicanism 
held between them well-nigh undisputed sway. The Catholic 
Church, after undergoing two hundred and fifty years of 
merciless persecution, seemed to an Englishman of the early 
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nineteenth century as dead, so far as England was concerned, 
as the Stuart cause—in fact, the fall of the house of Stuart 
was, illogically enough, supposed to involve the final destruction 
of the church in England. On the other hand, the gross 
infidelity, which during the last half of the eighteenth century 
was so marked a characteristic of English thought, had been 
frightened into outward conformity to the state religion by a 
vision of the disciples of the French atheists merrily engaged 
across the Channel in the overthrow of both state and church 
to the tune of “ca ira.” The star of “reformed” Christianity 
was unquestionably in the ascendant, and art was dead and 
literature stagnant, ethics merely the cloak of utilitarianism, 
and religion a thing of the world, worldly and ignoble. But 
in the year 1817 there went up to Oxford—then the intel- 
lectual and religious centre of England in a stricter sense than 
now—a clear-eyed, gentle-mannered youth to pursue his studies 
and to gain his degree, who was destined in the event to 
clarify the murky atmosphere of that little world and to lead a 
movement which more than any other influence was to help 
free English thought and to stimulate English endeavor. 


INTELLECTUAL EVOLUTION OR INTELLECTUAL MIRACLE. 


Newman’s emancipation from the bonds of that soul-be- 
numbing ‘“‘ Evangelicanism” in which he had been reared was 
gradual, as indeed were all the intellectual and spiritual transi- 
tions which he underwent. He was pre-eminently of that class 
which climbs, slowly, painfully, mayhap, but ever with an up- 
ward course into clearer light. In his answer to Kingsley’s 
miserable libel he gave the world a realistic history of that 
early growth in Oxford when, one by one, like cumbrous and 
useless garments, the shibboleths of the Evangelical school—the 
smug school par excellence—were discarded. Gradually his mind 
assimilated the teaching of a higher school, the school that 
taught, tentatively indeed and with more or less confusion, the 
doctrines of sacramental grace and an historic church. Cling- 
ing to these hints of a different type of Christianity from that 
of the “reformed” churches, he pushed his way upward, using 
his great gifts of intellect fearlessly yet humbly, until at last 
he reached a height from which he caught a vision of wondrous 
beauty—a vision of that great Catholic ideal so long lost to 
England’s view. His sensitive soul felt at once the charm and 
the greatness of that ideal, the ideal which finds its supreme 
expression in the lives of the saints, lives which teach in no 
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doubtful, hesitating way that there is something higher than 
smug respectability, that holiness is not priggishness, that en- 
thusiasm and heroism and contempt for conventional standards 
are as possible now as in that far-off day when Jesus walked 
and taught in Galilee. 


THE LAND OF ‘‘ WE ARE THE SAINTS.” 


Then there came from the University pulpit such sermons 
as the old collegiate church of St. Mary had long been strange 
to. The Catholic ideal was held up before Englishmen, and 
they were told that its spirit should be their own: the spirit 
which produced a St. Athanasius fighting against a world for 
one mystical truth; the spirit which produced a St. Thomas of 
Canterbury defying to the death the “reasonable,” the “ utili- 
tarian,” the “respectable” parties of his day, and which made 


possible not only the sanctity but the beauty and the poetry 
of a St. Francis of Assisi, in his coarse habit, preaching to his 
“little brothers” the birds along the roadsides of his brown 
Umbrian hills. And England rubbed her eyes and shook her- 
self, and looked affrighted and screamed back a denial that such 
was the spirit of her religion. But that gentle, suasive voice 


from St. Mary’s pulpit continued to call upon a generation 
whose eyes were earth-bound to look upward at the brightness 
above their heads, and one by one the choicer spirits in the 
Oxford world did so, and Newman found himself the leader of a 
great party—the party which history has dubbed the Tractarians. 


CLERICAL ARISTOCRATS. 


One of the first visible effects of Newman’s teaching and 
example was the quick decadence among the younger Oxford 
men of that affected pomposity which had grown to be a note 
of the successful university preachers and professors. A small 
matter this, perhaps, but it pointed a fact of no little import: 
the fact that men were realizing that holiness and learning 
might mean naturalness, and brightness and grace. It meant 
that one of the husks of stupidity in which the English mind 
had been enwrapt was broken. It would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the difference in tone between the awkwardness, the dreari- 
ness, the affectation of the Protestant notion of a religious 
man, and what has been called the “joyousness” of the 
Catholic saint—that spirit of gentle gaiety which made St. 
Philip Neri’s cell in the Eternal City known as “the home of 
Christian mirth,” and which prompted Blessed Thomas More, 
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as he toiled up the steps of the scaffold to his martyrdom, to 
say merrily to the headsman, “I pray thee see me safe up; as 
for my coming down—I’ll shift for myself.” The association 
in the English mind of a stilted solemnity with high morality 
was well-nigh universal. Even Thackeray, the most unpuritani- 
cal of English novelists, was seemingly unable to rid himself 
of a Puritan taint whenever he essayed the portrait of a genu- 
inely good man; Henry Esmond, far and away his highest 
achievement of that type, comes dangerously near to being 
only a prig. Of Newman’s personality his contemporaries have 
given the world some vivid pictures. Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
recalls ‘(a singularly graceful figure in cap and gown” which 
glided into an Oxford common-room in 1838, a figure ‘“‘ whose 
slight form and gracious address might have belonged to a 
youthful ascetic of the middle ages, . . . swift of pace, but 
when not walking intensely still.” Thomas Mozley fills in the 
details of this portrait when he writes that ‘‘ Newman did 
not carry his head aloft or make the best use of his 
height. He did not stoop, but he had a slight bend forwards, 
owing perhaps to the rapidity of his movements, and to his 
always talking while he was walking. His gait was that of a 
man upon serious business bent, and not on a promenade. 
There was no pride in his port or defiance in his eye.” And 
this naturalness, this lack of pose, he took with him into the 
pulpit. Those who heard his Oxford sermons recall a manner 
devoid of fierce gesture or theatric affectations, and they tell 
us of a haunting memory of “a sweet, pathetic voice.”’ All of 
which was a welcome relief from the usual manner of the day 
—that manner which Newman at a later date so keenly satir- 
ized in his story of Loss and Gain where he speaks of preach- 
ers “spouting out commonplaces in a deep or a shrill voice, 
or with slow, clear, quiet emphasis and significant eyes.” And 
it attracted to St. Mary’s Church the bright men, and the un- 
spoiled minds of the university; men of such diverse minds, 
and in the event of such widely differing destinies, as Dean 
Stanley and George W. Ward, Gladstone and Mark Pattison, 
Lord Coleridge and J. A. Froude, Principal Shairp amd Car- 
dinal Manning—men who were to be moulders of opinion at a 
later day. In short, all that was high-minded in the Oxford 
world felt the charm of the man, and, like Manning, being “led 
captive by his form and voice and penetrating words at even- 
song in the University Church,” listened reverently, and listening 
caught, each according to his worth, a vision of the great ideal. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

In 1841 Newman was at the height of his career as an An- 
glican, Tractarianism was become a great fact in English reli- 
gious history, and England herself was beginning to ask doubt- 
fully if perhaps she had been mistaken when she denied that 
the Catholic ideal was in truth the true ideal of her church. 
A little later, however, Newman himself answered this question ; 
he had learned that England had been right in her denial, 
that he was not where he belonged, and then the secretly warn- 
ing voice was hushed for a time. Principal Shairp gives ut- 
terance in beautiful words to the feeling of desolation which 
fell upon Oxford when, in 1843, Newman resigned the univer- 
sity pulpit: “ It was as when to one kneeling by night, in the 
silence of some vast cathedral, the great bell tolling solemnly 
overhead has suddenly gone still.” Two years later that “ great 
bell” tolled again, but in its true home, and some of those 
“kneeling by night” followed its sound into the white day of 
Catholicity. The great teacher and the more faithful of his dis- 
ciples had learned at last that their ideal was not that of Angli- 
canism, those virtues which they loved most were not the virtues 
which she valued, and that hatred for the thraldom of the ignoble, 


the commonplace, the conventional, was in truth no natural spirit 
for the followers of the “reformed” religion, and after weary 
days of doubt and fear they “came home’’ and were at peace. 


NEWMAN’S INFLUENCE ON PRESENT-DAY ANGLICANISM. 

It is a fashion with a certain school to claim that the in- 
fluence upon English civilization of Newman’s teaching was 
destroyed by his “secession” to Rome. Leaving to one side 
all consideration of the far-reaching effects which the resuscita- 
tion of the Catholic Church in England—a work which was 
peculiarly Newman’s as well as Wiseman’s and Manning’s—must 
have upon that civilization, it is a narrow vision which fails to 
note the effect which his teaching has had upon the trend of 
higher English thought and endeavor in the last fifty years. 
When the men who refused to follow Newman into the church, 
either from fear, or lack of clear thought, or attachment to the 
world, went out from the university they were not as other 
men. They carried with them shreds and fragments of his 
teaching which, in spite of themselves, changed their attitude 
towards religion and the arts and literature. A wizard had 
touched their eyes and opened them to wider vistas. The 
Establishment as it was under the Georges became to them a 
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hateful thing, and such men as Church and Liddon set about 
to change its face. That they should fail to make of the 
cumbrous makeshift a church such as they dreamed of was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion, but that they succeeded in 
elevating its tone no one can well deny. If Anglicanism to-day 
stands for better and purer things than ever before since the 
evil day when it sprang into being from Henry VIII.’s besotted 
mind, it does so because Newman once taught its teachers. 
So long as it is the church of a majority of Englishmen of the 
educated classes its influence upon English civilization must be 
great, and if upon the whole that influence is for something 
higher than it was in the eighteenth century it is because 
Newman’s “sweet, pathetic” voice yet echoes within its walls. 


RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE IN ENGLISH ART. 


Mr. Henry Van Brunt, who is, probably, at once the most 
thoughtful and the most sympathetic writer upon architecture 
that America has yet produced, tells us that that art is “ curi- 
ously sensitive to every essential phase” in the eventful history 
of the human mind, and he supplements this statement by 
another of great meaning, and that is that “the Gothic revival 
[in England] is the only instance in history of a moral revolu- 
tion in art.” The Gothic revival was essentially the work of 
A. W. Pugin, a devoted disciple of Newman and one of those 
who followed him “to Rome.” Associated with Pugin in this 
revival was Ruskin, concerning whom it is not extravagant to 
claim that he was made possible by Tractarianism. The author 
of Stones of Venice, Sesame and Lilies, and Mornings in Florence 
would have been simply unintelligible to the men of the eigh- 
teenth century, and his fierce denunciation of utilitarianism 
would have seemed to them but the ravings of a distempered 
mind. If, as is doubtless true, the Gothic revival did not end 
in the creation of a great modern English school of architec- 
ture, it none the less was of vast importance in freeing. the 
English mind from that tyranny of stupidity which had so be- 
numbed it. Strange as it must seem to any educated man of 
to-day, it is nevertheless true that Englishmen and Americans 
of the early nineteenth century were alike blind to the beauty 
and the grace and the sublimity of those Gothic cathedrals 
which are so precious a heritage from Catholic days. A 
Christopher Wren steeple perched upon a pseudo-classic facade 
—a monstrous and horrible combination—was to them a more 
beautiful creation than Salisbury Cathedral rising like an em- 
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bodied prayer above its plain, or than the heavenward arches 
of ruined Fountains Abbey standing like mute, pathetic memo- 
ries of a beautiful day long dead. The Gothic revivalists did 
something, too, for English civilization besides reviving the 
sense of beauty, for they stood always for truth and conscience 
in art,elements long forgotten under the reign of convention- 
alism. And it was for truth that that little band of enthusi- 
asts, Rossetti, Morris, and Holman Hunt—the so-called Pre- 
raphaelite school of painters—stood. Caught by the wave of 
awakening sentiment which was sweeping over the English 
mind, these men headed a revolt against the inanity and 
the falsity of English art. Met by a storm of abuse and scorn 
and ridicule, they too found a defender in Ruskin. Whether 
or not one sees the beauty of their pictures—and they are 
beautiful with a tender mysticism derived directly from the 
spirit and the manner of that faith which Newman rediscovered 
for England—surely no one can deny that the Preraphaelites 
stood for truth and freedom and high endeavor, as opposed to 
the false ideas of beauty and to the servile conventions which 
had made English art so stupid a thing. Not that they abso- 
lutely transformed that art and made it great; for explain it as 
men may, it is a fact that no Protestant nation has ever pro- 
duced a great school of painters—old and new, the great 
schools, Italian, Spanish, Flemish, French, belong to Catho- 
lic countries; but they did open men’s eyes to the beautiful 
and the true, and they paved the way for artists like Watts 
and Burne-Jones, who to-day make English art a thing of finer 
meaning and more distinguished than it had been for two cen- 
turies before their time. 


POETRY RECOGNIZES THE ‘‘ LARGER HOPE,” 


In literature the effects of Tractarianism have been no less 
marked than in painting and architecture. Heroism, grace, 
and a belief in the nobility of high aspirations are no longer 
wanting in the pages of modern singers and essayists and nov- 
elists. New and false theories of life not a few have sprung 
into being and have cast their shadows upon English literature 
of the last quarter century; but the pall of grovelling stupid- 
ity is lifted. No longer is it possible for men of even average 
discernment to accept Hannah More’s pietistic platitudes as 
wisdom, or to find pleasure in Maria Edgeworth’s apotheosis of 
smug respectability. _Newman’s influence is yet too potent for 
“Evangelical” deadness to rule as it once did. And, too, in 
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much of the work of latter-day writers who seem to stray far- 
thest from his ideal, there are many hints of Newman’s influ- 
ence. Brother Azarias has pointed out the resemblances and 
the divergences between Shelley’s ‘“ Adonais” and Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” and among those divergences is the vast dif- 
ference in their attitude towards faith. Shelley, who belongs 
to the pre-Tractarian age, in “ Adonais” finds nothing higher in 
the idea of a future life than “sleep,” while the author of “In 
Memoriam,” sensitively alive as he is to all the mysteries and 
difficulties and perplexities which modern doubt throws in the 
soul’s pathway, yet clings to faith as he gropes and falters 


“Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


An echo of Newman’s plea that dificulttes need not mean doudt. 
The “Idyls of the King” in yet more obvious way witness 
to the influence of the great teacher, for while Scott could 
catch nothing but the glitter of the tinsel of the pageantful 
ages of faith, Tennyson sees deeper and realizes in a measure 
the spiritual beauty and significances of that great era. 
NEWMAN’S INFLUENCE ON AMERICA OF THE FUTURE. 
That Americans no less than Englishmen owe to the great 
man, who died a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, the debt 
of emancipation from the ignoble in art and literature and 
ethics, can scarcely be questioned. Be he Catholic or Protes- 
tant the man of average ability cannot escape the influence of 
the time-spirit of his day and generation. Only a man of tran- 
scendent genius and vast spiritual power can turn that time- 
spirit into a higher and nobler thing than he finds it, and such 
a man was Newman. The bond of a common language and 
of like traditions—in so far as Americans can be said to have 
any traditions—makes us peculiarly sensitive to English senti- 
ment in the higher life. That the strange mixing of diverse 
nationalities which America is now witnessing will in the event 
produce a new and un-English type is doubtless true. But the 
new type is as yet in the process of development, and mean- 
while we are subject always to the Anglo-Saxon influence— 
peculiarly so since for many years the Puritan type of Anglo- 
Saxon thought held well-nigh undisputed sway in American 
education and letters, and Puritanism ‘has ever been the intol- 
erant enemy of the beautiful, its spirit making life a dreary 
thing and death a horror. 
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A NEW YEAR’S DAWN. 


BY HILDEGARDE. 


S*T was Christmas week, and two days before the 
New Year. A cold, sleety rain was falling in the 
afternoon as it had been since morning, and 
an atmosphere of dreary discomfort prevailed 
throughout the city. Such a condition of things 
is always more or less depressing, and it had something—but 
not everything—to do with the very gloomy faces worn by two 
young men as they made their exit through the ponderous door 
of a certain large business firm on Wall Street; nor could the 
weather account altogether for the expressive bang which em- 
phasized their departure, and resounded through the building 
like the report of a cannon. 

In sullen silence at first they trudged along together. The 
disgust and annoyance visible on their countenances was evi- 
dently too deep for words. ‘Jove!’ at last said one, “if 
these are not hard lines.” A grunt from his companion was 
the sole response. “Christmas week, too!’ he continued. 

“Tt is pretty much as I expected,” said the other, a little 
thawed out by brisk walking. “It’s always the case this time 
of the year; just when you reasonably look for work to hold 
up a bit, it piles upon you like an avalanche.” 

“But, Ramsey, you’ll acknowledge I’m the under dog this 
time.” ; 

“ How so?” 

“Didn't I tell you that I pledged my word for the Melville 
theatre party this afternoon? There is no use going now—it is 
too late.” 

“ Well, what’s your word worth to Worthington ?—if you'll 
excuse the pun.” 

“ Nothing, I suppose; but upon my word I’m awfully cut 
up. They have counted on me, I know, and I'll be in their 
bad books; if you believe me, I’m just out of them.” 

“Too bad, old boy; but it’s too late to cry now. You'll 
only have to lay yourself out to apologize.” 

“ Apologize! Not I; I’ll refer them to that cast-iron Worth- 
ington this time. . . . But say, wasn’t it a mean trick? 
Do you know, I often wonder if that fellow has a spark of 
feeling under his irreproachable waistcoat.” 
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“You may depend upon it, Morris, that he has, and more 
than you and I put together. Goodness knows he has reason 
to feel keenly sometimes!” 

“Nonsense, Ramsey; you’re romancing. I notice you have 
been always touchy in that quarter. How did you come to 
know so much about him anyhow?” 

“Well, only that as far back as I can remember I have 
known the Worthingtons from first to last. Our families were 
neighbors for years, and have always been first-class friends. 
Why, Robert Worthington and I were at Fordham together 
for eight years. He was a capital student, and it was not long 
before professors and students respected his brains with some- 
thing like awe. I never thought he would go in for stocks and 
bonds then, I tell you.” 

“ Lucky for us, to-day, if he hadn’t.” 

“Ves, perhaps, but don’t be too hard on him; a better- 
hearted fellow never breathed.” 

“Then what has turned him so crusty within the last year ? 
I own he used to be pretty decent.” 

Here our two friends paused in their walk and hailed a car, 
so the question remained unanswered until both were comfort- 
ably seated and several minutes on their journey. 

“You were asking,’ said Ramsey—‘oh, yes! it’s a long 
story. Poor Robert! it is only doing him justice to tell it; 
but, remember, you must consider what I say as strictly con- 
fidential.” 

“Very well; I’m like the grave.” 

“You know Mrs. Worthington, I am sure, if you know the 
Melvilles.” 

“Yes, I have met her scores of times, but I can’t say that 
I know her very well; she has not an overweening affection 
for ‘ youngsters,’ as she calls us.” 

“Her name was: Helen Morrison. She married Worthing- 
ton two years after she left boarding school, where she was a 
very popular girl and a leading character in many respects. I 
need not tell you that she was then, as she is now, remarkably 
beautiful, and almost queenly in her bearing. It is hardly ex- 
aggeration to say that at one time the world was at her feet; 
and I tell you Robert had many a strong rival. No one ever 
doubted the sequence, however, because it had been an under- 
stood thing between the two families since Helen’s twelfth 
year that she would marry Robert. I knew her myself quite 
well, and I watched the proceedings of both parties with inter- 
est. Morrison’s house was often filled with a number of lively 
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guests, and no one for many miles around was as ingenious in 
getting up novelties in the way of amusement as the fair Helen. 
Sometimes things looked rather threateriing for Robert, but he 
was almost her equal in point of pride, so he never pouted or 
complained or seemed to notice these things at all; and if his 
heart ever did ache no one, not even his bosom friends, were 
any the wiser. In this respect they were much alike—reticent 
as to themselves to the last degree. I used to think at the 
time, and I do still, that Robert’s patience with her on some 
occasions was too heroic. Poor fellow! I wonder if it would 
have been so angelic could he have had a peep into the future ? 
for, whether it was virtue or whether it was pride which nerved 
him to bear things as he did, one thing was clear—that he was 
very much in love with her.” 

“Hurry up with the facts, Ramsey; don’t mind moraliz- 
ing.” 

“Where was I? Well, all cases are like theirs, more or less 
—one week off and the other week on.” 

“ Diddlee, diddlo, dumpling, my son John,” added his irrev- 
erent listener; “but of course it came out all right—they 
always do in stories like yours.” 

‘No,” answered his friend, with an indulgent laugh. “Yes, 
it did; and remained so for about four years—at least to all 
appearances. I used to see Robert sometimes at dinners and 
balls with his wife, when he looked like a veritable martyr.” 

“Come, now, that’s rather hard on Mrs. W—— I think.” 

“ That may be, but it is true nevertheless. You see, although 
they moved, strictly speaking, in the same circle before they 
married, Robert had always been very particular in the choice 
of his set. He was hand-in-glove with literary men and college 
professors. His rooms were the haunts of men of science and 
letters. Now, Mrs. Worthington, though really something above 
the average woman intellectually, had associated her name with 
persons of totally different aims; she moved among the ultra- 
worldly, who, though keeping always within the bounds of 
strict society laws, were, to say the least, undesirable friends 
from many stand-points. The great pity is that Worthington 
did not see this until it was too late; or if he did, he proba- 
bly entertained hopes of effecting a change in his wife’s aspira- 
tions.” 

“He strikes me as being a great home-body.” 

“You are right; and still I would not call him a morbid 
one by any means. He told me once that he was afraid he 
had some very antiquated ideas with regard to the ‘family 
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hearth.’ Certainly he has done what he could to render his 
own all that could be desired by the most fastidious. His 
home in the West End has no parallel for elegance and com- 
fort.” ‘ 

“Tt does not suit Mrs. W , though, I suppose.” 

“It seemed to please her for a time. Robert allowed 
her the utmost liberty with regard to choice of guests; the 
house was continually filled, so that both of them were almost 
strangers to private life, as Worthington put it to me one 
day. Naturally, as time went on, he got sick of it all, espe- 
cially as he discovered that his wife was ever willing to dispense 
with his own presence—in fact, seemed rather relieved to have 
him out of the way, except when propriety made it necessary 
that he should be with her. This I don’t suppose she ever 
told him in so many words, but you know how a woman can 
make you /fee/ a thing—or perhaps you don’t; you are young.” 

“Has he no children?” 

“Yes, one little girl—a frail little thing, as shy as a fawn 
and as pretty as a picture; she ought to be a strong bond of 
union between the two, because they are both very fond of 
her. Her father idolizes her, but it worries him a good deal 
to see how she is being brought up. She won’t go with other 
children, but clings with pitiful fondness to her parents. It is 
almost pathetic to see father and daughter together. I was in 
the library once with Worthington when Evelyn came in. I 
give you my word I felt really delicate about my position as 
third party to the pair.” 

“Is there a real division between Mr. and Mrs. Worthing- 
ton now?” 

“Yes, for a year or so past I learn that their relations 
have been icily formal. They are both Catholics; the Mor- 
risons always were; but the Worthingtons are converts to the 
faith. Husband and wife are not very practical, I believe.” 

“No, I suppose not. How about the child—does she seem 
to notice any coolness between her parents?” 

“That I do not know, but have no doubt she does.” 

““Good-by, old boy; here is more of my bad luck—half a 
block out of my way, and you get off here,” said Philip Mor- 
ris as he abruptly left the car; adding, “ Be on hand. early to- 
morrow, and we'll pull things through before sundown.” 








Mr. Worthington, quite unconscious that he and his affairs 
were forming food for the foregoing chat, likewise too absorbed 
in his own thoughts to suspect any hard feelings towards him 
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—which by this time had softened considerably—sought conso- 
lation and distraction in the fumes of a cigar. That morning 
he had received a notice of an uncle’s death, which meant to 
him an enormous legacy. But he was strangely unmoved by 
either event. 

The deep lines upon his brow, as he sat facing the open 
fire in his handsomely appointed office, had not been called up 
by any speculation upon dollars and cents. He was thinking 
of his own home in his father’s house, and of the happy, 
united group which surrounded the fireside in days gone by. 
He could see the bright faces of the little ones as they lis- 
tened to the Christmas stories, and counted and recounted in 
ecstasies of delight the gifts which Santa Claus had brought 
them. His little girl had received many rare and costly gifts; 
but how different it all was! how useless all his efforts to 
make her Christmas bear any resemblance to that one in his 
memory, yet how he longed to do so! Sighing, he threw his 
cigar into the fire, and a half-involuntary groan escaped him. 
“ How long, O Lord! must life hold such bitterness for me?” 
Yes, quite involuntarily he addressed the Almighty. How 
much better it would have been if long before he had turned 
in earnest to Him who said those words so comforting: ‘Come 
unto me all ye who labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you. 


“Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care,' 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled—when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 


A few moments more he stood before his fire-place, while 
his thoughts dwelt now upon what awaited him after his hour’s 
drive; upon his wife so estranged from him, his little girl, 
whose tender affections had wound themselves so closely around 
his heart. But the sky began to lower and darkness was fall- 
ing upon the city. Outside the coachman was impatiently 
tapping his whip on his boots. Mr. Worthington awoke from 
his revery to exchange the glow of his comfortable office for a 
view of the wet, shining streets. 

How cold and inhospitable the great house seemed to him 
until at his library window he saw a little white hand wiping 
away the mist which had gathered there, and a child’s face 
peering out into the darkness. Head and hand quickly disap- 
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peared, however, for before her father had mounted half the 
steps which led to his door Evelyn was clasped tightly in 
his arms. 

“Well, darling,” he said, as he stood her down upon the 
rug in the great hall, “you have been waiting for me?” 

“Oh, yes, father!” she said, pressing a burning cheek against 
his hand, “so long, it seems like a year.” 

“A year! that’s a long time for my little girl to wait—yet, 
see dearie, I am only a half-hour later than usual.” 

“Well, perhaps—but it seemed that long to me. And now, 
father, hurry and dress; dinner is ready, and I’m so hot and 
cross, and I think I want the rest of that story to-night—you 
know you promised.” 

Here a servant, who took his master’s hat and coat from 
him, ventured the remark that “ Miss Evelyn had not eaten a 
mouthful that day.” 

“Evelyn,” said her father, “is this true?” 

“Yes, father, I couldn’t eat; I wanted you home so much 
all day—and I had a big lump in my throat that made me 
cry whenever I tried to eat.” ‘ 

“Yes, sir,” interposed the man, “she has been saying that 
to all of us, but nurse says there ain’t a spot or a speck on 
her throat. She thinks Miss Evelyn has been fretting, and her 
feelings made the lump.” 

“Where is nurse? Send her here at once.” 

“O father! poor nurse has been sick in bed all day. Her 
head is aching dreadfully, and I can’t make her better.” Here 
Mr. Worthington drew the little face in the direct gas-light, 
and observed, with a sickening anxiety, a glassiness about the 
eyes and an unusual flush in the cheeks, which clearly indicated 
some serious disorder. 

“My poor little girl!” he said as he lifted her in his arms, 
“come now and try to eat a little dinner; it was not right 
for you to go so long without eating. Mason, order some wine 
jelly and a glass of iced milk for Miss Evelyn.” 

So father and daughter went hand-in-hand into the great 
dining-room, with its many empty leather chairs and its general 
tone of lonely grandeur. Old Bismarck, a gigantic English 
mastiff, followed close upon the heels of his little mistress, and 
settled himself at full length upon the rug in front of the fire. 
He had long been Evelyn’s best friend and constant playmate. 
A sweet picture they made as the reddened gas-light fell upon 
them and lightened up the life-sized portrait on the wall be- 


hind them of a woman with a queenly bearing and a beauti- 
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ful face, whose strong likeness to the little one seated now at 
the table made clear the relationship between them. 

“ Bismarck,” said Mr. Worthington, “ your poor mistress is 
ill to-night; what have you been doing to her?” 

“QO father! the dear old dog—he didn’t make me sick, but 
he knows lots of things about me, because I’ve no one else to 
talk to the whole afternoon, and I told him every single secret 
I had—didn’t I, Bis?” 

““So ho! Miss Evelyn has some secrets from her father.” 

“Oh, no, father! they’re just little things I know he won’t 
tell. You know I didn’t want mother to go out again to-day 
because it was raining—and I don’t like Mrs. Melville. I wish 
she’d stop coming for mother all the time, and I told Bis- 
marck so.” : 

“Did mother say how long she would be out, darling?” 

“No, father; she just told me I could do anything I liked, 
and I must not get lonely, for she really had to go; she said 
it was a theatre party, and every one would be vexed if she 
didn’t go. But look, father dear, I have eaten all my jelly, and 
the milk has nearly all gone too. Let us hurry into the 
library, or mother will come home with all those people and 
I'll have to go to bed.” 

If Evelyn had a lump in her throat, her father had one too 
as he listened to the words which fell from her innocent lips. 
He was now keenly aware that her mind, child though she was, 
had penetrated his secret, and, in spite of the delicate art she 
employed when touching upon it, he felt that her heart had 
ached over it all many a time, perhaps, when she seemed most 
unconscious to him. This reflection caused him a new and 
sharp pang. “Could she not be spared a share in this 
anguish?” he exclaimed within himself. Evelyn did not hear 
these words, but she seemed to interpret the sigh which escaped 
his lips, and when her father looked down into her flower-like 
face again he saw he had stirred her feelings to tears. 

“T think my little girl had better go to bed, and we'll have 
the story another night.” “Mason,” he called, as he saw the 
man pass the door, “I think it would be well to summon Dr. 
Reynolds to-night for Miss Evelyn.” 

“O father! please don’t; I just hate doctors. I'll take any- 
thing you like—really I will. Nurse has some splendid medi- 
cine; she says it will cure anything, and I'll go to bed right 
away.” 

Before he could reply Evelyn had given him her good- 
night kiss and she and Bismarck started for the door. 
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“ Very well,” he called after her ; “ but, Evans, see that Mary 
goes to her, and tell her to sleep next to the child. Nurse is 
ill and cannot be there to-night.” 

Presently, however, the little head appeared at the door 
again. “Father!” she called out, “Mary never hears me say 
my prayers; shall I say them to you?” 

“To me?” said her father, quite dazed at the proposal ; 
“why yes, darling, I suppose so if nurse is not on hand.” 

So she knelt at his knee, looking full into his face, as she 
clasped her little fingers and poured out her prayers to God 
—the prayers her old nurse had taught her. 

Robert Worthington was a strong man, he had faced un- 
flinchingly many a trying ordeal, but this pathetic scene called 
for more control of nerve and heart than he could command. 
Who can divine all that the little kneeling figure recalled 
to his mind, the depths which her sweet pleadings stirred with- 
in his breast? Thus had he once knelt at his own mother’s knee 
and called down a blessing on himself and on those he loved ; 
thus had he turned his trusting eyes to God and said “ Forgive, 
as we forgive.’”’ Could his heart now repeat those words which 
had so long been strangers to his lips? A hot tear fell upon 
the uplifted hands; springing to her feet and upon his lap, the 
innocent cause of it all was soon caressing her father with 
loving tenderness; her sympathy was a silent one. She asked 
no question and he made no explanation, but that night an 
understanding passed between father and daughter more real 
and clear than words could make it. The two remained silent 
and absorbed for some moments until the noise of wheels and 
many voices broke in upon them—a warning to Evelyn of her 
bed-time. One more hug, and Mary beckoned her from the 
room. ‘No, Bismarck,” she said, “lie still and stay with 
father, and don’t leave him alone one minute.” This injunc- 
tion to the dog she imparted with uplifted finger and departed ; 
but it was not to sleep. That night she spent in restless toss- 
ings upon her bed. Often, in semi-delirium, she exclaimed: 
“Poor, poor father! Oh, why doesn’t he come home?” 

Once her mother, who had been aroused from her sleep by 
this cry, came and said to her: “Father is all right, darling ; 
why do you worry so?” 

“T can’t help it,” she replied ; ‘“‘why, don’t you know he has 
a big lump just like mine? Bismarck knows; I told him.” 

“Mary, what does she mean?” 

“IT don’t know, ma’am; indeed she don’t seem to be in her 
right mind. Mr. Worthington is telephoning for Dr. Reynolds, 
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and he’ll soon see to Miss Evelyn. Hadn’t you better go to 
bed, ma’am? and I'll come and tell you what he says.” 

“Well, perhaps I had, for if I am going to the Club Ball 
to-morrow night I shall be a fright unless I get a little sleep.” 

“Well, ma’am, go right off. Here comes Mr. Worthington 
upstairs now; he is going to remain until the doctor comes.” 

Dr. Reynolds found his patient’s case a little serious; but 
not being an alarmist, he forbade Mr. W any over-anxiety. 
“Children are subject to sudden and high fevers, you know,” 
said he, “and the absence of any bad throat symptom is en- 
couraging. She must get the medicine at regular intervals until 
I see her in the morning. You will see to it yourself? Ah! 
very well. I am sure she is in safe hands.” 

Evelyn’s condition, in spite of the remedies, continued to 
look very serious, and it was late in the morning before her 
father could tear himself away to attend to his business, and 
then he remained at his office but a few hours. During luncheon 
he sat opposite his wife, whose relations towards him had been 
a little less strained since Evelyn’s illness had given them a com- 
mon anxiety. They spoke for a few moments about her, and 
then Mrs. Worthington broached the subject of the Club Ball. 

“Mr. Worthington,” she said, resuming her formal attitude 
towards him, “ you know we are expected to attend the Club 
Ball to-night. You have accepted the invitation, I believe, and 
I presume you intend to accompany me there.” 

“You are right, madam; but under the circumstances it 
seems right that I should alter my intentions.” 

“T see no sufficient reason for so doing. Evelyn is in no 
immediate danger, the doctor has assured me, and she has 
often been as ill as she is to-day.” 

“That may be, but you will own that her case is a serious 
one. I do not think that Reynolds is quite certain as to its 
nature yet.” 

“Well, of course if there is any way of getting out of it, I 
might expect you to avail yourself of it!” 

“On the contrary, madam, the reason which prompted me 
to accept would urge me to be present if it were possible. I 
think it our duty to remain at home to-night, both of us. We 
would never forgive ourselves if’’—but he did not finish the 
sentence before Mrs. Worthington was making her way rapidly 
out of the room. His refusal, and the reproach contained in 
it, was too much for her pride. “Mary,” she called at the 
door where her child now lay in a quiet, sweet sleep, 
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“Evelyn’s better, much better, is she not? 
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“Why yes, she is sleeping—see.” 

“T wish you would telephone for Mr. and Mrs. W cathersby 
to call for me this evening on their way to the Club Ball; say 
I shall be ready any time after nine o’clock.” She tiptoed to 
the bedside and kissed the white, moist brow of her little one, 
and then went to take a short sleep before making her pre- 
parations for the evening. 

Once more, before going to the ball, she bent over the little 
form—this time daintily holding back her rustling silk gown 
the light from the diamonds at her throat drew a cry of pain 
from the child, who, since her illness, had been peculiarly 
sensitive to light of any kind—thus, indeed, leading the doctor 
to fear a derangement of the brain. “Was my little girl a 
kiss for her mother?” she said. ‘ There dear, don’t pull down 
my hair; Julia has just done it up for me; mother will be back 
soon, darling; now go to sleep and dream pretty things about 
her.” But Evelyn’s eyes wore an expressionless gaze; they 
followed her to the door, and with a plaintive sigh the little 
one sank back in helplessness upon the pillows. 


That night, when the lights were brightest, the music sweet- 
est, and the mother’s face wreathed in happy smiles, the spirit 
of her only child—the angel which adorned her hearth—passed 
away. 

Within the chamber of death a man whose hair has blanched 
with a sudden, overpowering sorrow is pacing the floor in an 
agony of grief. The sound of vehicles approaching, the noise 
of talking, and the gay, careless laughter of one among them 
send a shudder through his frame. Are they entering? Surely 
not—had they not already desecrated his home with their heart- 
less gaiety? Must their irreverent feet again violate this sanc- 
tuary? Must they then be sent away? Oh, if it might be so 
—for ever! They have gone at last! A message containing 
but half the truth has dispersed them, and a sudden hush fol- 
lows their departure. 

The rustling of silk is heard upon the stairway just as the 
piercing cry of an animal is heard through the house.  Bis- 
marck is voicing the grief which hangs like a cloud over his 
master’s home. A tall, dark-robed form appeared at the door 
of the child’s chamber, and one glance reveals the person of 
Helen Morrison’s old confessor. He meets her and, extending 
his hand, tells her that God has prepared a cross for her; but 
she hurries on—she cannot and will not believe all that his 
serious tone conveys. Alas! her worst fears are too soon con- 
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firmed. There on the little bed lies her darling chilé—waxen 
and still. All around are weeping figures. In the recess of a 
window stands her husband, looking out into the night. Fora 
space of time which seems interminable she looks from one to 
the other, but no words pass her lips. At last she catches 
a glimpse in a mirror of her own form and her adornments, so 
out of keeping with this scene of mourning. That glance is 
enough. She tears the diamond necklace from her throat and 
flings it upon the floor. Catching up the nurse’s woollen shawl, 
which lies across a chair, she opens its folds and gathers it 
closely around her. 

A servant speaks from the door: “Father Morris bids me 
tell you he will go now, if you do not require him further.” 

“Oh, no!” she cries at last, “he must not go; tell him I 
will see him in the library.” 

Rushing into her dressing-room, she clothes herself in a 
black gown, and then goes to Father Morris, with whom she 
holds long converse. 

The front door closes upon him at last and Helen Worth- 
ington, re-entering the room where her dead child lies, throws 
herself upon her knees in the presence of all. “QO my hus- 
band!” she cries, “against whom I have so long steeled my 
heart ; my blessed child! to whom I have been no mother; my 
servants! whom I have scandalized by my worldliness—look at 
me here before you all, and try to forgive me.” No answer 
falls from the lips of the listeners—their feelings are stirred 
beyond the power of speech. 

“ Helen,” at length says a voice beside her, while strong 
arms lift her from the floor, ‘‘our angel has gone, but God has 
sent us his holy peace in her place. Let us thank him.” 


Altars of rare woods and costly marbles have been raised, 
the world over, by the hands of men to do honor to God; 
but that little altar of white-lined wood, that image of an an- 
gel’s face within, over which two estranged hearts are renewing 
their marriage vows and their promises of fidelity to the duties 
of religion, is an altar raised by the hand of God himself, upon 
which his own merciful designs are being accomplished through 
the ministry of a little child. ’ 


“ Sleep, gentle soul ; await thy Maker’s will, 
The sleep unchanged, and be an angel still.” 





























MAIN STREET IN FOXFORD. 


A NEW WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND. 


BY MARGUERITE MOORE, 





rae N September, 1894, manure-heaps in front of every 
Khe cabin in the town of Foxford and townland of 
Kinnenany; in June, 1895, those excrescences 
removed to the background, replaced by gar- 
dens redolent of mignonette, roses, sweet-pea, 
nasturtiums, clove carnations, and such delightful blossoms, sur- 
rounding patches of useful vegetables, onions, carrots, parsnips, 
etc., hitherto unknown in that neglected part of the world. 
This almost incredible change in an unpromising locality has 
been brought about by the charity, piety, and energy of a lady 
who, were she not a Sister of Charity, would have been called a 
“‘new woman.” When she began work as an industrial re- 
former she undertook a task from which men would shrink—a 
task which men could not accomplish, needing as it did the exer- 
cise of the womanly virtues of patience, faith, hope, and charity. 

Foxford, County Mayo, is one of the congested districts, so- 
called owing to the means of subsistence being utterly inadequate 
to the number of the population. Men and women amongst 
whom starvation has been hereditary for generations are apt 
to be lethargic. The dead past buries itself, there is no work 
for the living present, and the future holds promise of no im- 
provement. Unconscious of their degradation, they make no 
effort to better themselves. 

The sky is brightly blue, birds carol, flowers spring up and 
babbling brooks dance merrily over the pebbles, yet the people’s 
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hearts are chill, impoverished blood creeps sluggishly in their 
veins. The illustration of the main street in Foxford, with 
the heap of rubbish in the centre of the roadway, gives an 
idea of the aspect of things when Mrs. Morrogh Bernard, of 
the Sisters of Charity, borrowed one thousand pounds to es- 
tablish a branch of her community amongst these wretched 
people, whose need for a convent and the kindly ministrations 
of a sisterhood had been repeatedly pointed out by mission- 
ary priests, particularly the Redemptorists who were there in 
1880, the Franciscans who preached there in 1890. When Mr. 
Balfour arrived to see things for himself, he established tem- 
porary relief works; but even with the vast resources at com- 
mand he could not do for Foxford what has been done by the 
well-directed zeal and loving charity of the sisters. 

On the 26th of April the convent was opened and the man- 
agement of the National schools given to the sisters, who found 
the roll-call was small indeed in proportion to the population. 
Disused corn-stores near the convent were changed into a large, 
airy school-house calculated to accommodate three times the 
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‘* RIDING AT TIMES IN GREAT STATE AND COMFORT.” 


number of children on the lists. When the nuns sought to 
gather in pupils they found that want of clothing was an ob- 
stacle to attendance. The kindness of friends helped them to 
surmount this difficulty. A warm breakfast of mush and milk 
was given the younger children after their walk. The paths 
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of learning being thus smoothed, children came from far and 
near—riding at times in great state and comfort, as shown in 
the illustration—and very soon the building of a spacious infant 
school became necessary. 

So far so good; but what was to be done with those chil- 








‘*SOON THE WATERS OF THE MOY DANCED TO THE MUSIC OF MACHINERY.” 


dren when educated? They would no longer be content with 
squalid surroundings. Should they join the surging tide of emi- 
grants pouring upon the American shore?—go into life-long 
exile, and perhaps lose the faith? They were needed at home 
—how keep them there? 

A river rolling by to the sea offered the solution of the 
problem, for the convent was built on the banks of the Moy 
(Mary’s River), a broad, rushing river fed by many a moun- 
tain torrent; not by any means a gently-flowing stream, but 
a tumbling, brawling, want-to-be-busy volume of water that 
rolled over rocks and sang and danced with excess of vital- 
ity. Yet the burden of its song was sad, embodying a lament 
for its wasted powers, telling of its desire to be useful, and not 
to be forced to spend precious time dancing and singing amongst 
a poverty-stricken people. 

Mrs. Morrogh Bernard listened and understood the value 
of that turbulent torrent as a factor in affording employment 
for many hands; but she had no money! Who ever knew a 
zealous nun to permit such a small obstacle to obstruct her 
plans for helping others? Mrs. Bernard appealed to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and explained the benefits to be 
conferred on the people in her district by the starting of a 
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factory and giving of employment. Luckily, the members of 
the board. were intelligent, astute men who understood what 
great work could be done by an energetic, clever woman; and 
placing implicit reliance in Mrs. Morrogh Bernard, they made 
her a gift of fifteen hundred pounds and a loan of seven thou- 
sand more. The then lord lieutenant, the Earl of Zetland, 
gave two hundred pounds, an anonymous donor sent four hun- 
dred, and six thousand pounds were borrowed at a rather stiff 
rate, and soon the waters of the Moy danced to the music of 
machinery which gave employment to many hands, brought 
hope and happiness to hearts which had never entertained such 
guests, and bade defiance to the perennial famine spectre. 
The machinery, bought by an expert, Mr. J. C. Smith, of 
Caledon, was of the very best procurable; nothing but the 
purest wool is used, with the result that no production of 
English looms can beat the tweeds, serges, flannels, dress-goods, 
scarfs, shawls, hosiery in all its branches, yarn, etc., that are 
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‘* NOTHING BUT THE PUREST WOOL IS USED.” 


turned out from the Providence factory. Naturally the mills 
were run at a loss for some time; they are now paying their 
way, but the heavy interest on the debt of fourteen thousand 
is a handicapping burden. No capitalist could have made a 
success of the undertaking in such a locality, fer none could 
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have sufficiently touched the hearts of the people to drive 
forth the enthralling spirits of apathy and lethargy which had 
enslaved them, because inherited from generations of progeni- 
tors who had regarded starvation as inevitable, and were lazy 
because of no incitement to toil, lethargic because improperly 


‘* THERE IS A UNIVERSAL EAGERNESS FOR THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE.” 


fed. Women alone could help them; religious women, who 
would persevere to the end because desirous of serving the 
Almighty Father through their service to his children. Infi- 
nite patience was necessary to teach such people that life held 
anything worth a struggle. Content because hopeless, they had 
to be excited to the desire for higher conditions of living, 
brought to a knowledge of the benefits of punctuality, cleanli- 
ness in home and person, and perseverance in labor. Severity 
would have discouraged them;: womanly hearts and brains 
worked wonders where business-like methods would have com- 
pletely failed. Allowances had to be made for lagging feet 
and clumsy handicraft. Epidemics of idleness had to be cured 
by endurance, and four years’ existence of the Providence Tech- 
nical Woollen Factory at Foxford show results unequalled in 
any undertaking. In the mills, above all, can be best seen the 
benefit of religious training, going hand-in-hand with technical 
teaching, in the exemplary conduct of a large staff of young 
men and women, bright, sober, alert, modest, amongst whom 
an unseemly word or coarse jest is never uttered. The pres- 
ence of the gentle sisters, who overlook every department, has 
refined their manners, softened their voices, elevated their 
thoughts. Perfect union, the absence of religious or political 
strife, are features of life at Foxford. The head carpenter, 
native born and bred, is a staunch Presbyterian. The head 
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loomer, inner, finisher, and some other importations “ frae the 
black North,” never went to Mass, but they work peacefully 
and faithfully, while perhaps wondering if all priests and nuns 
are like “ Father Conlan and the sisters.” 

The mills form only part of the work done at Foxford. 
American housewives rejoice! for never more will raw material 
from Mayo break your pet china, scratch your silverware, nor 
ruffle your temper, as at the Providence schools a number of 
rosy-cheeked lassies receive a course of training in domestic 
service ; many more could be housed, fed, and taught if money 
were more plentiful. The dairy class, under the tuition of a 
certificated teacher, is turning out pupils whose services are 
eagerly sought when the time comes for them to seek “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

There is a universal eagerness for the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; few idlers are in Foxford now. Even the long day’s 
work at the mill does not prevent the boys from returning 
after supper to the handicraft classes, where under the guid- 
ance of a couple of carpenters they make windows, gates, etc., 














DEVOTED WOMEN ARE TEACHING THE PEOPLE, 


which when in place add to the comfort of their homes. The 
energetic small boy proudly whistles as he fixes a well-made 
window in the front of his house where a square hole let in 
the summer dust and air, and an old caubeen was deemed suf- 
ficient to exclude the winter chill. Then there must be fences 
and gates to prevent inquisitive pigs from investigating the 
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new gardens which add beauty to the landscape, perfume to 
the air, and variety to the coarse fare. Thus advancement is 
made. “Father Pat,” optimist though he be, shook his head 
when Mrs. Morrogh Bernard broached the idea of replacing 
the manure-heap by a garden. He thought she might as well 
invite the Rock of Cashel to come to afternoon tea. The 











THE CONNAUGHT EXHIBITION, OPEN TO ALL COMERS. 


womanly tact of the sisters did what no preaching could do. 
One hundred and thirty manure-heaps were relegated to the 
background. The Congested Districts Board sent an expert to 
pioneer and plan. Cuttings, seeds, plants, and vines were given 
gratis, and now the peasants boast not only of their sweet- 
scented flowers but of their kitchen gardens, with their succes- 
sion of tasty vegetables hitherto unknown to them. I have 
often been exasperated on being told by American acquain- 
tances of the scarcity of vegetables in Ireland, and the climax 
was reached when informed, on the authority of one particu- 
lar Bridget, that we had no cauliflowers in our green land. 
Such valuable domestics may have come from Kinnenany, where 
the new vegetables occasioned much wonder. One elderly 
dame was frightened by the “looks” of the first carrot she 
ventured to pull. When the cooking class teaches the making 
of vegetable soups there will be comfortable dinners in Mayo 
homes, served on neat tables made by the boys, covered by 
cloths woven and spun by the girls. The great number of 
prizes for well-kept gardens, flowers, etc., given at the Con- 
naught Exhibition will certainly result in the removal of still 
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untouched manure-heaps and a consequent increase of garden 
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patches. 

To introduce the products of the Providence Technical 
Mills to the public, that a market might be found for them, as 
well as to encourage the natives in their newly acquired habits 
of thrift, an exhibition was considered necessary. At the 
spring show of the Royal Dublin Society the Foxford exhibit 
of woollen goods took a special medal, while second prize was 
secured for its butter in a class of many competitors. An ex- 
hibition on a small scale was held in September, 1894, the suc- 
cess of which encouraged Mrs. Morrogh Bernard in announc- 
ing the Connaught exhibition for the following year, open to 
all comers. 

This exhibition clearly demonstrated the work done by re- 
ligious sisterhoods for the advancement and uplifting of the 
Irish race. The lace-making industry has been revived; the 
cottage industries of the Ursuline Nuns, Blackrock, Cork, are 
training many girls in useful pursuits; cooking classes are at- 
tached to many convent schools—that of Swinford, County 
Mayo, doing excellent work. The first prize for wood-carving 
was taken at the Connaught exhibition by a girl from the 
Convent of Mercy schools, Carrick-on-Suir. One would scarcely 
expect to see the prize for the best spun and woven linen 
table-cloth go to Skibbereen, County Cork, but so it was. The 
convent schools of Ballaghadereen, County Mayo, Athlone, Cas- 
tlebar; Kinsale and Doneraile, County Cork, Queenstown, and 
Carrick-on-Suir, carried off many prizes. Altogether the indus- 
trial outlook for Ireland seems to be a bright one, thanks to 
the noble, devoted women who are teaching her people to pro- 
fitably use the hands and exercise the brains so long benumbed 
by an enforced idleness. 

Much is written of the “new woman,” much fear expressed 
that she is bent on copying the old man! Dear readers, there 
is no such thing as a new woman; she is just the same one 
you have known all along since she first sang yov to rest. It 
is her sphere that has become enlarged, and in it she moves 
still tender, loving, gentle, and sympathetic, whether God’s will 
calls her to preside over house and family as queen and mother, 
to nursing in the hospital ward, teaching in the convent school, 
or doing as Mrs. Morrogh Bernard has done, reforming and up- 
lifting a people by means of technical education and good 


example. 
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“SAM SLICK” AND CATHOLIC DISABILITIES IN 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY MARY P. F. CHISHOLM. 


HE one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton—which occurred 
on December 17, 1896—is an event which his 
Canadian admirers cannot permit to pass by 
without some adequate manifestation of their 
regard. Haliburton is, by common. consent, the greatest liter- 
ary man yet produced in the Canadian provinees, and by 
his literary work he established a considerable claim upon 
the attention of the world. He was, besides, the first to write 
a history of the ancient colony of Nova Scotia. For a few 
years he was a forceful member of the legislature, and for 
over a quarter’ of a century he graced the judicial bench of 
his native country. On the memory and gratitude of Roman 
Catholics, however, he has an especial claim, as we shall en- 
deavor to show, for the part he took in the movement to abol- 
ish the test oaths. 





KINSHIP WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Mr. Haliburton was born at Windsor, N. S., the seat of 
the Episcopal university known as King’s College. He was the 
descendant of an old Scottish family of kin with that of Sir 
Walter Scott. After completing his studies at King’s College 
he studied law, and was called to the bar in 1820. Six years 
later his public career began, for in 1826 he was elected to 
represent the old and historic township of Annapolis in the 
Assembly of Nova Scotia, and he remained in the Assembly 
until 1829, when he was called to the bench. In 1856 he re- 
signed his seat on the bench, and removed to England, where 
he died in 1865. He sat for six years in the British House 
of Commons. 

ORIGIN OF “SOFT SAWDER.” 


It was in 1835 that Judge Haliburton began the publication 
of the “Sam Slick” sketches in a local journal, and from that 
time forward his pen was ever busy. It is alleged that his cen- 
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tral character, Sam Slick, was suggested by the incidents of a 
trial before him in which one of the parties was a sharp-witted 
Yankee clock-peddler, who employed “soft sawder”—a phrase 
we owe to Haliburton—with much advantage in his business 
dealings with the Nova Scotia farmers. The sketches soon ac- 
quired popularity, not merely on account of their inimitable 
humor, but also by reason of the keen common sense which 
pervaded them. Haliburton was an admirable raconteur, with 
a wide knowledge of human character, and he was quick to 
seize the humorous side of things. The claim is made for him 
—and it does not seem extravagant—that he was the father of 
American humor. F. Blake Crofton, author of 7The Major's Big 
Talk Stories, in his valuable lecture on Haliburton, recently re- 
published in the Halifax Herald, says: “ Not only have modern 
funny men taken hints from Haliburton, but modern journalists 
have appropriated his anecdotes holus-bolus or with variations.” 
But it is not for their humor alone that the works of Halibur- 
ton deserve study. The political institutions of his country 
were at the time in a formative state, and the genial judge 
seized the opportunity to present his views on a number of 
public questions which were engaging contemporary attention. 
After an interval of half a century the development of events 
has vindicated his judgment on many of these subjects. 
Throughout his books there is a strong imperial note; and im- 
perial federation, as now advocated by Lord Roseberry, had 
an earlier advocate in Haliburton. He even forestalled .in its 
details the present scheme of “a customs union” between the 
British colonies. 


OPPOSED TO THE ACADIAN DEPORTATIONS. 


He was a man of strong convictions, and he was fearless 
in expressing them. In his history of Nova Scotia he was not 
afraid to take the unpopular view, when he condemned the de- 
portation of the Acadian settlers in 1755--a cruel measure 
which the official class have ever since deemed it their duty to 
defend. <A conservative by training and education, he was as 
stout an opponent of the abuse which sought reprieve on the 
ground that it was old, as he was of the “reform” which made 
only for innovation. His opinion of the colonial bishops of his 
church, who were sent to the colony by the home government, 
was deftly expressed in a few sentences: “They have one good 
object in view from the moment of their landing in the col- 
ony; and that is the erection of a cathedral so large as to con- 
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tain all the churchmen inthe province, and so expensive as to 
exhaust all the liberality of their friends; and this unfinished 
monument of their ill-directed zeal they are sure to place in a 
situation where it can be of no use whatever.” 


A CATHOLIC EMANCIPATOR. 


As already intimated, he took part in the struggle for the 
emancipation of his Catholic fellow-colonists. As was the case 
in most of the other colonies of England, in Nova Scotia in 
the early days the Roman Catholic was no favorite. The Eng- 
lish settlers not merely brought to their new homes the preju- 
dices against Roman Catholics which prevailed in the old land, 
and from the operation of which Catholics had to endure social 
proscription, but they lost no time in enacting obnoxious ordi- 
nances by which Catholics were deprived of the simplest poli- 
tical rights. A glance at the early legislation of the colony 
will reveal statute after statute aimed at the suppression of 
the Catholic religion; for instance, in 1758 an act was passed 
declaring that “no papist’’ should have any right or title to 
hold or enjoy lands, except by grant direct from the crown, 
and that conveyances by deed or will to a “papist” should 
be null and void. It was also enacted that a priest exercising 
his sacred functions within the province should be liable to 
banishment. One by one, however, with the growing intelli- 
gence of public opinion in the colony, these obnoxious laws 
were repealed, until, in 1827, the abolition of the test oaths 
struck down the last relic of the penal laws against the Cath- 
olics. 

AN IMITATOR OF O’CONNELL. 


Nevertheless the struggle for political freedom was neither 
a short nor an easy one; in the fierce fight of parties the 
question of justice to the Catholics was often relegated to the 
background. When the island of Cape Breton was reannexed 
to Nova Scotia, in 1820, it became necessary to secure the 
representation of that island in the Assembly. Accordingly, by 
proclamation dated October 9, 1820, the governor, Sir James 
Kempt, directed the holding of an election for two members 
for Cape Breton. The election was at once held, and resulted 
in the return of R. J. Uniacke, Jr., and Lawrence Kavanagh, 
the latter a Roman Catholic. It does not appear that Mr. 
Kavanagh attempted to take his seat until the session of 


February, 1822, when he agreed to take the state oath, but 
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refused to take the declaration against transubstantiation. 
Then followed resolutions in the house, and conferences be- 
tween the two chambers, which culminated in the presentation 
of a message to the house by the governor in the session of 
1823 in which he stated that he had communicated with the 
home authorities and had received from the secretary of state 
the king’s authority to admit Mr. Kavanagh without subscrib- 
ing to the part of the oath to which objection was made. The 
result was that Mr. Kavanagh was admitted, but the law was 
still in force so far as his Catholic fellow-citizens were con- 
cerned. 


HALIBURTON’S GREAT SPEECH. 


The matter of admitting the Catholics to full political rights 
slumbered until in February, 1827, the petition of the Rev. 
John Carroll and others was presented to the Assembly, pray- 
ing for the removal of all the tests. After the petition was pre- 
sented, a resolution was proposed for the appointment of a 
committee to prepare an address to the king requesting his 
majesty to dispense with the “declarations and test oaths 
against popery.” This resolution was moved by Mr. Uniacke, 
who spoke with great vigor, and it was seconded by Mr. 
Haliburton in an address of which Mr. Murdoch, the historian 
of Nova Scotia, spoke as the finest piece of declamation he had 
ever heard. There is a tradition that Joseph Howe, the 
Canadian statesman, was doing duty at the reporters’ table, 
and he was so captivated by the speech that he had to lay 
down his pen. A few extracts from a summary of the speech 
which has been preserved may be of interest: 

“In considering this question he should set out with stating 
that every man had a right to participate in the civil govern- 
ment of that country of which he was a member without the 
imposition of any test oath, unless such restriction was neces- 
sary to the safety of that government; and if that was con- 
ceded, it would follow that these tests should be removed from 
the Catholics unless their necessity could be proved in respect 
of that body. He stated that the religion which they profess 
was called Catholic because it was at one time the universal 
religion of the Christian world, and that the Bishop of Rome, 
from being the spiritual head of it, was called Pope, which 
signified father. Then, after tracing the origin and history of 
the temporal power to the time of Henry VIII., he said that 
in subsequent times it had been thought necessary to impose 
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test oaths, lest the Catholics, who were the most numerous 
body, might restore the ancient order of things, and particu- 
larly as there was danger of a Catholic succession ; but when the 
Stuart race became extinct, the test oaths should have been 
buried with the last of that unfortunate family. Whatever 
might be the effect of emancipation in Great Britain, here 
there was not the slightest pretension for continuing restrictions ; 
for if the whole house and all the council were Catholics, it 
would be impossible to alter the constitution. The governor 
was appointed by the king and not by the people, and no act 
could pass without his consent. What was the reason that 
Protestants and Catholics in this country mingled in the same 
social circle and lived in such perfect harmony? How was it 
that the Catholic mourned his Protestant friend in death whom 
he had loved in life; put his hand to the bier, followed his 
mortal remains to their last abode and mingled his tears with 
the dust that covered him, while in Great Britain there was 
evident hostility of feeling? The cause must be sought 
in something beyond the mere difference of religion? The 
state of Ireland afforded a most melancholy spectacle; the 
Catholic, while he was bound in duty, while he was led by 
inclination, to support his priest, was compelled by law to 
pay tithes to the Protestant rector; there were churches 
without congregations, pastors without flocks, and bishops 
with immense revenues without any duty to perform; they 
must be something more or less than men to bear all this 
unmoved—they felt and they murmured; while, on the other 
hand, the Protestants kept up an incessant clamor against 
them that they were a bad people. The property of the 
Catholic Church had passed into the hands of the Protestant 
clergy—the glebes, the tithes, the domains of the monasteries. 
Who could behold those monasteries, still venerable in their 
ruins, without regret? The abodes of science, of charity and 
hospitality, where the way-worn pilgrim and the weary travel- 
ler reposed their limbs and partook of the hospitable cheer; 
where the poor received their daily food, and in the gratitude 
of their hearts implored blessings on the good and pious men 
who fed them; where Learning held its court and Science 
waved its torch amid the gloom of barbarity and ignorance. 

“ Allow me, Mr. Speaker, to stray, as I have often done in 
years gone by, for hours and for days amidst those ruins, and 
tell me (for you too have paused to view the desolate scene), 
did you not, as you passed through those tesselated courts and 
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grass-grown pavements, catch the faint sounds of the slow and 
solemn march of the holy procession? Did you not seem to 
hear the evening chime fling its soft and melancholy music 
o’er the still sequestered vale, or hear the seraph choir pour 
its full tide of song through the long-protracted aisle, or along 
the high and arched roof? Did not the mouldering column, 
the gothic arch, the riven wall and the ivied turret, while they 
drew the unbidden sigh at the work of the spoiler, claim the 
tribute of a tear to the memory of the great and good men 
who founded them ? 

“It is said that Catholics were unfriendly to civil liberty ; 
but that, like many other aspersions cast upon them, was false. 
Who created Magna Charta? Who established judges, trial by 
jury, magistrates and sheriffs? Catholics! To that calumni- 
ated people we were indebted for all that we most boasted of. 
Were they not brave and loyal? Ask the verdant sods of 
Chrysler’s farm ; ask Chateauguay; ask Queenstown Heights, and 
they will tell you they cover Catholic valor and Catholic loyal- 
ty—the heroes who fell in the cause of their country! Here 
there was no cause of division, no property in dispute—their 
feelings had full scope. We found them good subjects and 
good friends. Friendship was natural to the heart of man; it 
was like the ivy that seeks the oak and clings to its stalk, and 
embraces its stem and encircles its limbs in beautiful festoons 
and wild luxuriance, and aspires to its top and waves its ten- 
drils above it as a banner, in triumph of having conquered the 
king of the: forest. 

“Look at the township of Clare; it was a beautiful sight: 
a whole people having the same customs, speaking the same 
language, and uniting in the same religion. It was a sight 
worthy the admiration of men and the approbation of God. 
Look at their worthy pastor, the Abbé Segogne; see him at 
sunrise, with his little flock around him, returning thanks to 
the Giver of all good things; follow him to the bed of sick- 
ness—-see him pouring the balm of consolation into the wounds 
of the afflicted ; into his field, where he was setting an exam- 
ple of industry to his people; into his closet, where he was 
instructing the innocence of youth; into his chapel, and you 
would see the savage, rushing from the wilderness with all his 
wild and ungovernable passions upon him, standing subdued 
and awed in the presence of the holy man! You would hear 
the abbé tell the savage to discern God in the stillness and 
solitude of the forest, in the roar of the cataract, in the order 
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and splendor of the planetary system, and in the diurnal change 
of night and day. That savage forgets not to thank his God 
that the white man has taught him the light of revelation in 
the dialect of the Indian.” ; 

After giving a detailed account of the expulsion of the 
French Acadians, in 1755, Mr. Haliburton said that he did not 
ask for the removal of the restrictions as a favor; he would 
not accept it from their commiseration; he demanded it from 
their justice. ‘ Every man who lays his hand on the New Tes- 
tament and says that is his book of faith, whether he be Catho- 
lic or Protestant, churchman or dissenter, Baptist or Methodist, 
however much we may differ in doctrinal points, he is my bro- 
ther and I embrace him. We all travel by different roads to 
the same God. In that path which I pursue should I meet 
a Catholic I salute him, I journey with him, and when we 
shall arrive at the flammantia limina mundi—when that time 
shall come, as come it must, when the tongue that now speaks 
shall moulder and decay, when the lungs that now breathe the 
genial air of heaven shall refuse me their office, when these 
earthly vestments shall sink into the bosom of their mother 
earth and be ready to mingle with the clods of the valley, I 
will, with that Catholic, take a longing, lingering, retrospective 
view. I will kneel with him; and instead of saying, in the 
words of the presumptuous Pharisee, ‘ Thank God, I am not like 
that papist,’ I will pray that, as kindred, we may be equally 
forgiven; that as brothers we may be both received!” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted; a statute was 
passed repealing the laws obnoxious to Catholics, and the bat- 
tle of “Catholic emancipation” was fought and won in the 
little colony of Nova Scotia earlier than in the mother-land. 

On the centennial of Judge Haliburton’s birth his friends 
and admirers will most likely dwell upon his achievements as 
a literary man; he certainly is the most famous of Canadian 
writers, and ranks deservedly high among the humorists of our 
language. But he has a special claim upon the memory of 
Catholics, and they should not forget that the genial and cul- 
tivated author—Protestant and Tory as he was—when their 
friends were less numerous than they are now, pleaded elo- 
quently for the rights which they have ever since enjoyed. 
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HIDDEN LIGHTS. 


BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD. 









Am HE distant glory of the azure skies 

Is muffled in gray fleece of downy snow, 
Whose penetrating shadows, hanging low, 
Dome the still world with myriad crystal eyes. 
Upon the lustrous land there is not lined 
The faintest wreath of shade. Each crevice holds 

Its subtle light, whose tender glow unfolds 

The shadow-threads the busy Sun-god twined. 


Thus, groping soul, the concentrated woes 

Of life, which fall upon thee thick and fast, 
Contain a spiritual light to cast 

Within the aching wounds thy days unclose. 
Suffer the seeming shades, wouldst solace win, 
For fallen shadow turns to light within. 
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THE NECESSITY OF STUDYING LANGUAGES AND 
THEIR MONUMENTS. 


BY MGR. CHARLES DF HARLEZ. 


H#sQ one in our day ignores the importance of ex- 
haustive studies in philosophy, history, and the 
natural sciences. We are all aware of the part 
they play in the discussion of those religious 
, problems which have now become common 
property, and which are but too frequently handled with 
levity and in behalf of a theory. The general public is inter- 
ested likewise, and not only the reviews but the Catholic con- 
gresses abound in works relating to these sciences. There is a 
great advantage in this, and one which our young students 
cannot be too heartily encouraged to pursue with ardor. 

But there is a fourth branch of the sciences whose bearing, 
from the religious point of view, is unhappily not suitably ap- 
preciated, nor its action. in the world sufficiently recognized. 
I refer to the science of languages and their monuments, a 
science too much neglected, and yet one whose importance 
may not be slighted, since these monuments contain that reli- 
gious history of humanity which is to-day chiefly employed in 
judging the dogmas and achievements of Christianity. 

I venture to say without hesitation that the gravest ques- 
tions relating to religious beliefs are settled, both in the 
scientific world and among the unlearned, by means of what is 
called The Science of Religions. The vulgar demolishers of 
relixion seek their chosen weapons in its armory, believing that 
by its aid they will best succeed in carrying out the pro- 
gramme laid down with such energetic brevity by E. Quinet in 
the words: “ Stifle Christianity in mire.” 

In reality the materialism, the atheism to which tend the 
final efforts of certain philosophers and naturalists, the doctrine 
which abases man to the level of the beast and opens the 
door to the most brutal passions, is not relished by all of 
those who have abjured faith altogether. It alarms many, 
especially when they see it spreading among the people. Nor, 
for that matter, do the defections begin at this point; the 
books of the teachers of irreligion or determined anti-Christiar- 
ity do not open with an effort to disseminate this doctrine 
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among the masses. More adroit, they know they have suffi- 
ciently attained their object when they have taught their dis- 
ciples to despise Christian beliefs, dragged daily through the 
mud as they are by a cunning press which pretends to speak 
simply in behalf of science. 

THE MATERIALISTS FIND RELIGION RESPECTABLE, 

Moreover, even materialism permits the evangelic doctrine 
to be considered as a noble effort of the human soul to rise 
above itself in search of a nature and destiny which may be 
desirable, although founded on chimeras. As was said by 
Francisque Sarcey after visiting the lodges of Ghent: “ The 
free-thinkers of France were still accustomed, in spite of 
everything, to follow the principle, ‘Respect what is respect- 
able in itself.’””» He had learned at the Ghent lodge to nourish 
in his soul a vigorous hatred of the degrading superstitions 
which compose the Catholic creed and worship, and to translate 
the disposition into act by seeking the degradation of Chris- 
tianity, destined thenceforth to be “stifled in mire.” Christi- 
anity might still be a fair and noble phantom to the materi- 
alist ; to the school to which we now refer, and to their adepts, 
it is merely a corpse in process of decomposition. 

We have already remarked that’ these sentiments, which 
leave the mind no room for choice, are chiefly propagated by 
means of studies in the comparative history of religions— 
Oriental religions above all. It is in virtue of discoveries 
made in this vast domain that men believe themselves author- 
ized to relegate Christianity to a place among the least re- 
spectable of human inventions and detach the minds and hearts 
of men from it for ever. They have two principal modes by 
which to arrive at this conclusion. 

THE MODE OF DISCREDITING RELIGION. : 

First, by seeking to establish, through a vast system of 
comparisons, that every religion is a mere product of the 
human mind, a natural, spontaneous product excluding all 
action or intervention of a superior cause. According to this 
system, religion is self-unfolded by virtue of the natural princi- 
ple of evolution, which, producing it at first under the gross 
rudiments of the adoration of brute matter, elevates it succes- 
sively and inevitably through the various stages of animism, 
polytheism, penotheism, and, lastly, monotheism. Christianity 
has its place in this evolution like every other doctrine, and not 


among the best of them. 
Secondly—and this is what they are really aiming at—by 
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attempting to demonstrate that Christianity, especially in the 
form of Catholicity, is simply an eclectic system derived from 
the pagan religions of the East,. which not only combines all 
their most absurd characteristics, but owes to them, beyond 
all doubt, the few seemly and decorous things which it inculcates. 
Judaism and Catholicism came into the world like all other 
cults, and take rank among the most bizarre and least elevated. 
They do not hesitate to proclaim their regret for paganism, or 
to assert their preference for Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
as compared with “the myths and polytheism of Catholicity.” 

This contempt and hatred for Christianity is everywhere 
excited by the lodges, not merely on the pretext that it does 
not respond to the exigences of modern science, or even be- 
cause history allows certain reproaches to be addressed to 
Catholics, to bishops, and even to the Sovereign Pontiffs, but as 
being hateful and despicable in itself while claiming to enthrall 
souls; the only claim they allow it is to be included in the 
mass of superstitions which have dishonored humanity for 
ages. They accuse God himself, and publicly teach that the 
anti-scientific natures and the barbarity of Jehovah, Baal, and 
Moloch, for example, make them of equal worth. 


HOW FALSEHOOD IS DISSEMINATED. 


Nor is all this confined to the upper regions of a certain 
learned world. As Fontaine has very justly remarked in the 
Origines du Christianisme: “The lessons descending from the 
professorial chairs supply a goodly number of reviews. Vulgar 
and mercenary authors undertake, by means of numerous 
journals, to introduce them into the great intellectual circula- 
tion of the country, which they thoroughly pervade. We find 
them anew even on the lips of men who do not know their 
origin.” These lessons are demanded for lyceums and literary 
institutions, and even for schools; and meanwhile means are 
sought whereby to make them reach the masses. In France 
especially, the lodges spread the works of Jacolliot and other 
scoffers at Christianity broadcast, although they are fully aware 
of the audacious falsehoods they contain. A numerous host is 
at their service for this labor. 

These outrageous comparisons and reconciliations, which 
cause even the masses to lose respect for the most respectable 
things, are propagated not merely by the reviews, whether 
popular or literary, but likewise by the daily papers. Histori- 
cal works intended for the use of young people are written 
with a like end in view. 
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SOME HONEST UNBELIEVERS. 


It is true, and I am bound clearly to recognize the fact, 
that a great number of scientific men, educated in different 
ideas from ours, arrive without malice or premeditated bias at 
conclusions adverse to Christianity. It is the sincere desire of 
many among them to seek truth impartially and to seek noth- 
ing else. The teachings of such men carry still more weight 
on this account, and demand our most serious attention pre- 
cisely because their science gives them an_ incontestable 
authority which turns to the advantage of those who mis- 
employ the instruction they impart. For there are such men 
also, and naturally they are the most attended to. Thus, 
while certain members of the free-thought party content 
themselves with echoing the remark, made in a great English 
University, that “when one has the honor to belong to a cult 
so elevated as that of Zoroaster he does not become a Chris- 
tian,’ many others, and especially those who labor in 
subordinate positions, go on to teach children, for example, 
that the God of the Bible is the ancient divinity of thunder or 
of fire; a personage, moreover, whose jealousy, cruel instincts, 
and vindictive character make him unworthy of respect; a 
chieftain truly worthy of the exterminating hordes who filled 
the land of Chanaan with blood and ruins; that, in fine, the 
Bible is merely a pale copy of the sacred books of India; that 
Christ learned everything from Buddhism; that the Virgin 
Mother of God is but a Hindoo, Chinese, or Mexican myth. 
How are these ends arrived at? Whence do serious and 
respectable scientific men derive their unfavorable conclusions ? 
Whence do the vulgar destroyers of religion draw the facts 
and arguments which enable them to confound the faith of 
Christ with pagan beliefs in such a fashion? Needless to 
reply that it is from the historic and religious books of 
peoples, of Oriental peoples above all, and chiefly from the 
monuments of Oriental languages. And what lends such 
authority to the affirmations of both. parties is, that they first 
come before their readers or hearers surrounded by the halo of 
incontestable science, while the ‘‘popularizers” not only repeat 
these instructions in their own peculiar manner, but add to 
them a host of things which the masters would unhesitatingly 
repudiate, profiting none the less by the renown, and sharing 
in the authority, from which they borrow. The first reallv 
possess this authority, because they have given proof of their 
profound knowledge of the languages and peoples from whom 
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these monuments have descended. From the scientific point of 
view their word is law. ; 

But I must not confine myself to generalities like these, 
which do not suffice to produce conviction. I must lay the 
facts themselves before my readers. To do so I must briefly 
survey the various fields of religious controversy, pointing out 
the special character of each and the weapons which it fur- 
nishes for either direct or indirect warfare against Christianity. 

VULGARIZING OF SACRED PERSONAGES. 

Naturally, we must turn our attention to the Bible first of 
all. What has not been done with this sacred book? To 
what distortions has it not been subjected? Genesis is no 
longer more than a tissue of fables borrowed from pagan races 
and presented under a form still more absurd than that of the 
original monuments. The people of Abraham and Moses are 
only a barbarous horde of votaries of the grossest polytheism ; 
the tables of the law are simply a stone fetich; the Spirit of 
God, brooding over the face of the waters, is the Spouse of 
Jehovah, the Juno of Israel. There is hardly a single book of 
the Bible which dates from the period to which it is ascribed ; 
the Pentateuch itself was written after the Babylonian 
captivity and is nothing but a priestly fraud. The prophetic 
books are Babylonian lucubrations, etc., etc. 

All these assertions are based on arguments drawn from 
philology, history, archeology, and hierography—arguments 
which display immense science so far as facts are concerned, 
and which not infrequently err solely through a want of logic 
which I shall call external, since it does not detract directly 
from the value of the special information given. 


THE ASSYRIAN SCHOOL OF CRITICS. 


If we turn from the Bible to the profane world, we come 
face to face at first with Assyriology and Egyptology, the 
relation of which to the Biblical sciences is very close; the data 
furnished by the cuneiform texts of Babylon and Assyria has 
made it seem possible to give a death-blow to the authority of 
the historical books of the Bible, on account of the contradic- 
tions students have succeeded in establishing between the 
assertions of Babylonian or Assyrian monarchs and those of 
the Biblical historians. Moreover, by means of the resusci- 
tated beliefs of these ancient peoples, they claim to demonstrate 
that the teachings of Genesis are simply the echoes of fables 
invented on the borders of the Euphrates or the Tigris. 
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For example, the histories of the creation in determinate 
periods, of the fall of the first human pair, of the deluge and 
its various catastrophes, turn out to have counterparts among 
the religious monuments of the Chaldees; hence it has been 
concluded that all are alike purely mythical, and that none of 
them merit any credence. 

VALUE OF EGYPTIAN AND COPTIC LITERATURE. 

Egyptology plays a part not less important in the judgment 
they pass on the veracity of the Scriptural books. The histo- 
ries of Joseph and the family of Jacob, the Israelitish people, 
Moses and the Exodus, to limit ourselves to these special points, 
receive from the old hieroglyphic texts either a solemn contra- 
diction or an undeniable confirmation accordingly as these texts 
serve to compare the history of the kings of Israel, in what 
concerns their relations with the sovereigns of Egypt, with the 
documents left by the dynasties that reigned successively on 
the banks of the Nile. There is not less utility in Egyptologi- 
cal studies in many other cases which it would take too long 
to enumerate ; we note only one in passing, but it is one which 
is now among the most important: the exact knowledge of the 
language, customs, and geography of Egypt which is shown in 
Exodus and Leviticus may serve to demonstrate that these 
books, and the Pentateuch in general, could not have been 
written a long time after the events therein related, still less 
after the return from exile, in the sixth or fifth century before 
our era. 

A knowledge of Coptic enables us, among other things, to 
discuss the life of those solitaries, the founders of monastic 
life,,whom men are now seeking to cover with opprobrium. 
Nor is the study of Syriac without great advantages, although 
its productions are late and belong exclusively to Christianity. 
The works of the Syriac fathers and writers are of great im- 
portance in discussions with believing Protestants, because 
they certify to the doctrines taught in the first centuries of 
Christianity. Moreover, by their lofty poetry which kindles the 
soul to piety, and by those histories of the sufferings of martyrs 
which rekindle faith and arouse to noble deeds, they form one 
of the most beautiful pages of Christian literature. 


THE CLAIM OF CLASSIC PAGANISM. 


I will not speak of the monuments of Greece and Rome, 
for they are too well known to make it necessary. Although 
they play a lesser part in the attacks made on the citadel of 
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the church, they still contribute somewhat toward the edifice 
of religious evolutionism, to the transformation of Christian 
beliefs into fallacious myths, to the abasement of these beliefs to 
the level of the most degraded pagan cults. One Mr. C. André, 
for example, will inform you that far from being able to de- 
ride the adventures of Jupiter, Apollo, and Mars, Christians 
should blush at their own far inferior fables; that their Holy 
Spirit becoming a pigeon or tongues of fire, to cite only that, 
is far from surpassing the doves of Venus and the fire of Agni; 
that they adore the new fire on Holy Saturday just like the 
Hindoos or the priests of ancient Rome, etc. 


THE VAST AND VAGUE ORIENT. 


We pass by these too-well-known matters to say. a few 
words concerning Persia, India, and China. 

If one consults the non-Catholic Iranists, many of them will 
say that the greater part of the beliefs of the people of God 
were borrowed from Zoroaster ard the Avesta. If the Jews 
are monotheists, they owe it to the knowledge of Ahura Mazda 
which they gained during the Babylonian captivity. If they 
believe in the spirituality of the soul and its immortality, in a 
future retribution, and especially in the punishment of faults 
committed ‘in this life, it is to Zoroaster they owe it. If they 
have expected a messias, redeemer, and mediator, it is because 
they had learned to know both Soshyant, the restorer of the 
reign of justice after the end of the present world, and Mith- 
ra, the mediator between the good and evil spirits who dis- 
pute for the possession of man’s soul as it leaves this life. I 
pass over a host of minor details. 

India is none the less advantageously exploited in its three 
great phases: Vedaic, Brahminic, and Buddhistic. From the 
Vedas are drawn arguments for and against religious evolutions; 
its deities are compared with the God adored and the celestial 
personages venerated by Christians; ceremonies are compared 
and a pagan physiognomy given to Catholic worship. 

Brahminism is praised as having produced a civilization su- 
perior to that resulting from Christianity. None of us has for- 
gotten how this thesis was supported by one of our compatri- 
ots on his return from a voyage to the Indies, where, never- 
theless, he had seen the deplorable effects of the civilization 
which he held up as our model. . . . Nor was his an iso- 
lated voice; he but echoed what is said everywhere with that 
assurance which gives to assertions the appearance of truth. 
It is in India, too, that we discover anew the solar and other 
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myths which, according to this system, gave birth to those with 
which our infancy was cherished by the Bible, and there at 
least, they tell us, we shall see them in all their beauty, sim- 
plicity, and veritable significance. 


THE BUDDHA LEGEND. 


In India, likewise, we shall find Krishna and Buddha, “ whose 
legends have produced those of Christ, with all their details ; whose 
doctrines have inspired the founders of Christianity ; whose cult has 
engendered their cult,” and in whose doctrines they will point 
out to us the beliefs of the Christian world, but “zz a form 
much purer and far more rational.” For, say they, the contami- 
nated hand of Christian polytheism has degraded all that it 
has touched. They even go so far as to present Buddhism as 
the ideal religion. A professor of the new Sorbonne has boasted 
in his chair that he has greatly surpassed the Christ. Jesus 
had been able to attract none but sinners and common people, 
while he has converted men of the highest intelligence to the 
faith of Sakyamuni, and that with the greatest ease. 

While the religious annals of India present so many ques- 
tions of the highest importance to all who are not blindly ap- 
proaching their final destination, those of China have been em- 
ployed in a corresponding sense. They are even more impor- 
tant than any others for consolidating or defeating the evolu- 
tionary system. Hence there is no need for surprise that an 
effort has been made to represent its beginnings as purely ani- 
mist, or even as reproducing the gross charlatanries of Sha- 
manism. By this trick they sweep out of sight a fact whose 
very existence was an impediment to the triumph of the doc- 
trine of development, of necessary and continuous progression. 
This is why the primitive Chinese religion is anything one 
chooses: pure monotheism, animism, gross polytheism, sorcery, 
according to the author who is studying it and who is seeking 
the confirmation of his own ideas rather than simple truth. 


A DUTCH DEFAMER. 


How the religion of China has been employed to abase 
Christianity I will show by certain extracts from a book which 
has made a great stir, and which, from the linguistic point of 
view, merits to be considered authoritative. I refer to the 
Annual Festivals celebrated at Amoy,* described by M. De Grout, 
consul of Holland in the’ Middle Empire. This work was first 


* Fétes Annuelles célébrées &@ Emout, 
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published in Dutch, and then in a French translation in M. 
Guimet’s Aznals. 

To reproduce all that is insulting to Christianity in this 
book would be impossible. I shall confine myself to the sev- 
eral examples which follow: 

The Chinese venerate a sort of goddess of bounty, who is 
represented as holding a child between her arms, because she 
is supposed to protect mothers and births. She is presented 
to us as the Chinese equivalent for Divine Grace, the type of 
the Virgin Mary holding the Child Jesus; this is the source of 
the Christian Myth. A long and rather ridiculous ceremony 
performed by the Taoist priests is represented as the Taoist 
Mass; the image of Buddha carried in procession is the Holy 
of Holies. 3 

“The Catholic Church has its own materialism, which hardly 
yields to that of the sectaries of Tao, . . . and its usages 
retain numerous traces of the worship of nature; it has, more- 
over, created for itself a whole world of gods and goddesses 
who, under the name of saints, are charged with watching 
over the material needs of those who invoke them. It has its 
god of war in St. George; its protecting goddess of death in 
St. Barbara, and patrons of towns and villages who resemble 
the Chinese deities of the Wall and the Ditches.’ The Chinese 
have greatly the advantage over Christians, because their literati 
have understood that it is shameful to have need of gods and 
of priests in order to practise virtue. Chinese morality is greatly 
superior to ours.” 

These and a thousand similar things are developed in a 
manner calculated to convince careless or poorly-instructed 
persons. 

As a final trait I will note the manner in which this book, 
like so many. others, treats the august chief of Catholicity, 
whether Pius IX. or Leo XIII. 


THE DEGRADATIONS OF TAOISM. 


The Taoist cult has ministers who may either live together, 
separately, or in marriage, and who practise all professions. 
Their chief functions are selling amulets, deceiving the public 
by all sorts of trickeries and witchcraft, and practising exor- 
cisms at every turn. They live in such a way that they are 
despised even by those who have recourse to their talismans 
and their prayers. 

There is one among them who has acquired a superior au- 
thority by means of the supernatural powers attributed to 
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him ; he possesses, in fact, a sword which slays evil spirits, and 
a talisman which disperses them. The first of the race gave 
himself the title of Tien-the, or celestial teacher, a title which 
was at first confirmed by the emperors and afterwards seized 
in perpetuity. This personage, whose only function is to dis- 
tribute charms and perform ridiculous exorcisms, who is desti- 
tute of real authority over his equals, and whose condition we 
have just pointed out, is repeatedly described as the Pope of 
the Taoists—His Holiness Pope Thang, who, flying one day 
before some brigands whom he had exorcised in vain, is a per- 
fect representation of Pius IX. flying to Gaeta after launching 
from his feeble hand an excommunication equally powerless! 

“The fabulous founders of the Taoist and the Christian pa- 
pacies, Tao-ting and St. Peter, were contemporaries, according 
to the legends. The momentary flight of the Master of Hea- 
ven and that of the Pope of Rome took place not more than 
six years apart; each now sits upon a tottering throne, but 
history will show us upon which one of .the divine comedy of 
two the curtain will descend the soonest.’”’ Such are the ideas 
upon which all classes of society are now nourished, and the 
sentiments with which they are inspired. 


WIDE-SPREAD AREA OF THE NEW MOVEMENT. 


The great countries we have just glanced at are doubtless 
the chief seats of this warfare, but there is none whose religion 
and civilization are authenticated by monuments which does 
not furnish weapons for it. The ancient inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca, Oceanica, and Africa are summoned, like those of Europe 
and Asia, to play parts that are never unimportant. Theories 
concerning’ the origin of man, the nature of his intelligence, 
his soul, and the original unity of the human species are every- 
where receiving light from philological monuments. And let 
no one believe that the results of these teachings concerning 
the evolutionary history of religions, these incessant compari- 
sons of Christianity with pagan cults, are either unimportant 
or not widely diffused. This is an error but too common, and 
which is the cause of our apathy in the matter. We are too 
much shut up in our own camp, and our knowledge of what 
is going on beyond it is far from perfect. A moment’s reflec- 
tion should suffice to make us comprehend the effect necessari- 
ly produced by teachings which are laid before young people 
in the greater number of books and in the journals which meet 
their eyes at every turn. And here I may be permitted a 
personal souvenir. 
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Some years ago, after I had unveiled the frauds and falsi- 
fication of texts practised by Jacolliot in the works wherein 
he seeks to besmirch Christianity, and gained thereby the ap- 
plause of impartial men of learning, there were many Catholics 
who thought I had taken great pains to very little purpose, 
since, in their view, a page or two of refutation would have 
been amply sufficient. They did not know that my reason for 
using my pen persistently in this cause was that I had been 
encouraged on all hands to do so. F. Lenormand and many 
other illustrious Frenchmen had urged me to expose these im- 
postures. ‘This man has done so much harm already,” said a 
professor of the College of France to me. Advices reached 
me from Ghent, Brussels, and Anvers of the fatally effectual 
efforts made by the lodges to disseminate these writings. I 
was congratulated even by the non-Catholic savants on the 
appearance of my book, and applications for the right to 
translate it reached me even from Brazil, Mexico, and the 
island of Mauritius. At a later period a professor of the 
University of Spain asked permission to make a new trans- 
lation of it as an aid in combating a lawless propaganda. 
Meanwhile, my dear co-religionists were saying that I had 
wasted time on a matter not worth the trouble. Now, what 
is the explanation of this verdict so lightly given? Simply 
that we Catholics ignore the importance of these studies be- 
cause we have abandoned the ground they cover; we know 
little about the action they are exciting in the world, and, 
thanks to this ignorance, we content ourselves with the least 
assurances given us and go on believing that everything is for- 
the best in this best of worlds. 


A MISTAKEN POLICY. 


If this is true, and that it is so no one qualified by experi- 
ence to judge can doubt, can we remain indifferent to studies 
which are exciting so great an influence on minds? Is it not 
our duty to participate actively in their prosecution? Do we 
not owe this to the truth first of all? Can we permit it to be 
distorted and displaced by error at will? Ought we not to 
contest every step, so as to re-establish it where it has been 
falsified and to reinstate all its rights? Do we not owe this 
to the world which is being led astray and deceived in what 
concerns its most sacred interests? Do we not owe it to God 
and to our consciences? 

No answer is needed to these questions. But let us fully 
understand—and this is the essential point to which I desire to 
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call attention—that to have a smattering of science is not 
enough to fit us for the part assigned to us in such discus- 
sions. To know how to avoid gross errors is something, 
doubtless, but it is not enough. We must be “masters of 
science.” Though we cannot all become such, yet some we 
must have in every department of human knowledge. We 
need them for the honor of our faith, which we must not suf- 
fer to be esteemed a religion for the ignorant, among whom 
adhesion to established verities destroys all scientific spirit. 
We need them, also, for the sake of our young students, who 
should be able to form themselves completely within our own 
ranks, not forced to turn exclusively to others. What effect 
must we not unavoidably produce on those who wish to inform 
themselves thoroughly on any point whatever, when we lie 
under the too frequent necessity of sending them to non- 
Catholic masters whom we must point out to them as the sole 
representatives of science? Can we be astonished if the reli- 
gious sentiment is lost under such conditions? if—singular 
notion!—these studies appear actually incompatible with its 
preservation? That is what has happened in certain places. 

NECESSITY FOR ACTIVE INTERFERENCE IN SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. 

As I have said already, we owe it to God and to the truth 
to put ourselves on the defensive, to crush at birth the errone- 
ous systems by which truth is destroyed. That so many false 
ideas have pervaded the world is largely our own fault because, 
having deserted the field, we were not there in time to re- 
establish true ones. 

If we desire to have any weight or authority in the world, 
if we want to have our utterances attended to, we must be 
masters. For the world follows the masters of science and 
those who are esteemed their heralds. We can no longer per- 
mit the great discoveries to be made without our aid, and, by 
consequence, to our detriment. We must take part in them 
and content ourselves no longer with a place in the secondary 
ranks, whence we speak without awakening an echo, and where 
the most generous efforts must necessarily prove sterile. 

Moreover, in the existing state of these discussions, it is 
impossible to understand their nature and bearings, still less to 
take a useful part in them, unless we too can recur to the 
original sources, find the errors of the masters themselves, and 
vindicate the truth unaided by men who, learned and loyal 
though they may be, might yet lead us into error. Is it con- 
-eivable that we should longer remain in the position of men 
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who must seek from their most determined adversaries the 
means to defend their own convictions? 

Only at this price can we remain in the right road, avoid- 
ing errors which are favorable to our beliefs as well as those 
which are opposed to them. For it is truth alone that we 
should seek in all things, and perfect sincerity is the most cer- 
tain pledge of success. Too often our apologies either over- 
shoot the mark or fall short of it because their authors have 
not truly mastered the materials they must employ in con- 
structing them. 

A NOBLE INCENTIVE. 

Further still, unless we are satisfied to toil in vain, we must 
show the world that we are men of science and research, and not 
mere apologists, for the latter character inspires mistrust in our 
days; it causes people to suspect, though often mistakenly, a 
disposition to travesty the truth. True, the point of this blade 
might be turned against those who seek to wound us with it. 
But that would neither result in victory nor induce better faith. 

Then again, is it not better to occupy time in serious stud- 
ies that develop all the mental faculties than in pleasures 
which are unproductive even when innocent, and which but too 
often impair both health and fortune. Directly scientific pre- 
occupations, on the other hand, detract nothing from the lofti- 
est aspirations of.the heart. 

Let us recognize, then, that it is our duty to resume in 
linguistic studies the place we ought never to have resigned to 
others; that, masters and students alike, we must set ourselves 
to the fulfilment of the noble mission confided to us. For 
success will entail immense expenses, not only for these stud- 
ies themselves, the formation and support of libraries, and for 
scientific journeys, but also for the publication of works which, 
as they address themselves to a limited number of readers, 
must result in anything rather than profit to their authors. 

Assuredly the task is difficult and ungrateful; it has 
drained the strength of many; but, if they feel themselves up- 
held by those whose faith and honor they are maintaining 
before the world of science, they will not lose their courage. 


[Those who know the distinguished author of the foregoing treatise will not need any 
assurance of its great importance as an authoritative statement. To those whoare not already 
aware of his high literary and scientific status it is well to say that he is a professor at Lou- 
vain University and one of the foremost Orientalists of our time, and his fame is world-wide 
among savants. He has made the highest records in the fields of Egyptology, Assyriology, 
and the older eastern cults generally, As an archzologist in these difficult and critical spheres 
of research he has no living superior. But in the still more formidable and abstruse realm of 
Chinese learning he has acquired a reputation as a master, occupying a position, indeed, al- 
most unique for a European.—EDITOR CATHOLIC WORLD. ] 
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GOOD COOKING VS. DRINKING.* 
BY L. A. TOOMEY. 


—— GAINST the giant evil of intemperance, which is 
working such havoc in the homes of to-day, no 
means should be left untried that may stem its 
destructive tide. There are many remedies sug- 
gested, preventive and curative, and there are 
many forces, religious, social, and political, at work against the 
drink evil. Each of these may have its particular advantage or 
application, according to varying conditions, but in a time like 
the present, when the very foundation stone of our national 
strength—the American home—is threatened by an insidious 
foe, there should be unity among all workers for temperance 
and the preservation of the home, and a readiness to accept 
any means of driving back our common enemy. 

I would like to call the attention of those who have given 
time and study and earnest effort to the cause of temperance 
to another phase of the subject, to which hitherto but little care 
has been given; and that is the importance of good cooking 
and wholesome food as a factor in temperance work, as a pre- 
ventive of the drink habit. Would that some zealous advocate 
would go forth to preach this new temperance gospel and carry 
it into the lives and into the homes of the land! 

In France the scientific art of the preparation of food is 
known as the “minor moralities,’ and the term is not misap- 
plied, so important a part does food play, through the physical 
being, upon the mind, temper, and moral proclivities. 

Were this close relation of food to character and conduct 
more fully realized, there would to-day be more happy firesides 
and fewer physical and moral. wrecks. 

It is a sad commentary upon our modern educational sys- 
tem that a subject which plays such an important part in the 
moral and physical welfare of every human being, and affects 
the health and happiness of the whole nation, should be ignored 
as a branch of knowledge and relegated to the unskilled, un- 
trained “help” in the kitchen, whose work we designate as 
“menial.” Would that wives and mothers realized that in their 





* Temperance Truths from Many Pens. 2 vols. Temperance Publication Bureau, 415 
West soth Street, New York. 
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noble mission they could not do better service to God and human- 
ity than in promulgating this new phase of temperance work! 

It is a satisfaction to hear of the gradually increasing num- 
ber of schools in which a scientific and practical course in cook- 
ery, hygiene, and the nutritive value. of foods is made a part 
of the regular curriculum, as its importance is being recognized 
as a necessary part of every woman’s education, and a factor 
in the welfare of the people. 

In the days of our great-grandmothers a woman’s education 
consisted in a thorough training in cooking and the principal 
household arts; in a word, all that helped to fit her to be a 
careful, thrifty housewife and good home-keeper. Such “light 
accomplishments”’ as reading and writing were seldom added. 

But, since the days when a conference of physicians was 
held to investigate the mental soundness of a Massachusetts 
woman because she proposed to open a college for girls, the 
higher education of women has made such advance that to-day 
the swing of the pendulum is to the opposite extreme and now 
tends to exclude all that is technical or manual, and include 
all that is literary, scientific, and professional, ignoring the fact 
that the science of life and of physical well-being should be the 
foundation study. 

This question was recently put to an eighth-grade cookery 
class: “What practical benefit will your lessons in cookery be 
to you?” and among other answers one serious, pale-faced 
little maid of thirteen years gave it as her opinion that “if we 
knew how to cook all sorts of nice things, and what kinds of 
foods were ‘healthy’ and good, that the men and boys wouldn’t 
want to go out to saloons so much.” 

Beneath the answer of this quaint little philosopher there 
was more wisdom than she suspected. Possibly some sad home 
experience of a drunken father or dissipated brother had taught 
her a precocious lesson that. had driven the color from her 
cheeks and put the little quaver in the childish voice. 

Would that our devoted housewives realized this fact: that 
the natural reaction of the much-abused, long-suffering stomach, 
overloaded with greasy, rich, unwholesome, or too highly sea- 
soned food, is to an irritating thirst which leads naturally to the 
saloon. Salt foods especially, highly-spiced dishes, corned 
beef and cabbage, and similar foods create this thirst and dis- 
turbance of the digestive organs which the use of alcoholic 
stimulants temporarily alleviates and deadens. But the relief 
is only temporary. The excited and overtaxed nerves demand 
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a renewal of the stimulant, the craving becomes stronger and 
more imperative, until finally the will-power and moral faculties 
are degraded in the physical appetite, and drink takes posses- 
sion of the unfortunate man, and thus by degrees the drink- 
habit becomes a fixed one. 

In the schools where cookery has been introduced the course 
begins with an illustrated lecture on the various fuels, their 
composition, cost, and comparative value. Then the cookery of 
the different classes of foods is taken up in order. The teach- 
er explains the composition of the food, its cost and relative 
value as a nutrient; its chief effect as a food; its suitability to 
age, health, occupation, climate, etc.; with what foods it should 
be used in combination ; the chemical change made by the ap- 
plication of heat; the reason for each step in the cooking, etc. 
A short course in invalid cookery and the care of a sick-room 
is added, the pupils being encouraged to ask questions and to 
bring in items of information. 

During all the lessons the pupils are trained to do the ac- 
companying housework, and they are well drilled in all kinds 
of cleaning, scrubbing, washing, ironing, etc. 

Great stress is laid upon the importance of the kitchen be- 
ing kept fresh and bright and inviting as affecting the health 
of the cook and the wholesomeness of the food prepared, and 
upon the necessity that every part of the home, and more im- 
portant still, the ome-maker be always cheerful, wholesome, 
and sunny. 

“T believe,” said a successful hotel-keeper, “that there are 
spiritual elements in food as well as in the eater; and that, 
if prepared by ignorant, unthinking, unlovely hands, it may 
mean disease for soul as well as body. It is certain that re- 
construction must come for this whole business of living, and 
part of it will lie in the real co-operation, as yet not under- 
stood, the infusion of love and wisdom into a chosen and hon- 
ored work.” 

Thoughtful men and women, who have at heart the pre- 
servation of the home from the inroads of intemperance, re- 
alize the importance of having a course of hygienic and prac- 
tical cookery made a part of every school curriculum. If this 
is demanded by the people, it will be done. 

Nowhere is this instruction more needed than among the 
very poor, where ignorance and extravagance go hand-in-hand 
and are both cause and effect of poverty. 

In almost every parish half a dozen charitable, capable wo- 
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men might arrange for Saturday morning cookery classes to 
reach just these homes. One lady might lend her kitchen, and 
a slight outlay would furnish the needed extra utensils and 
materials. Each lady might select some staple food which she 
is an expert at cooking. The lessons might thus be given in 
plain, simple foods, interspersed with hints on neatness, econo- 
my, hygiene, temperance, and the necessity of keeping the 
homes bright and sweet and tidy, so that they shall be at- 
tractive to tired. fathers and brothers, with the result that they 
will not want to go out to the saloons for recreation and pleas- 
ant surroundings. 

Thus there will be many useful hints, and practical facts 
and hygienic ideas, as well as unconscious temperance lessons, 
which the children will carry back to squalid homes, or firesides 
made wretched and uninviting by ignorance of the most com- 
mon laws of living. 

Who can estimate the God-given help and uplifting influence 
that will thus come to suffering mothers and over-burdened 
fathers?—for “a little child shall lead them.” 














A SINGER. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 








THE singer passed, unknown ; 
His little snatch of song, 
In care and grief long grown, 
With time has run along. 


Think not the singer dead. 

His voice rings in each heart 
Through which the song has sped: 
Such is the singer’s art. 
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POMPEII REBORN AND REGENERATE. 
BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


HE fable of the Phoenix has been made a fact, 
in a figurative sense, where the ruins of Pom- 
peii tell us the story of polished Paganism as 
it walked and feasted. A new city has risen 
from its ashes, unlike the old one in its dimen- 

sions, but more unlike it far in its spirit and origin. Old Pom- 

peii was a place of luxury. There the millionaire exquisites of 
ancient Rome used to spend a good deal of their time—feast- 
ing, gambling, and gratifying every appetite to the full. If it 
experienced at length the fate of the Cities of the Plain, there 
is good reason to believe that its turpitude was not a whit 
less heinous. The new Pompeii is famous for its purity, its 
devotion, its marks of Divine grace. The magic power which 
caused it to spring into existence, above the very tomb of an- 
nihilated vice, was devotion to the blessed Mother of God. 
Special manifestations of her favor to her clients in the Rosary 
caused a shrine to be erected in her honor whose beauty and 
fame have earned for it the title of the Lourdes of Italy. 
How New Pompeii sprang into existence is a story of con- 
version in more senses than one. It is linked with the conver- 
sion of a man of the world into a most zealous Catholic; and 
the conversion of a locality which had been the haunt of 
brigands and vile wretches of the worst kind into a place of 
peace, order, industry, and beauty. It is a wonderful story, in 
the additional proof it gives of the working of supernatural 
grace on the seemingly most unpromising soil. It differs strik- 
ingly from the story of the origin of Lourdes, but there are 
features about it which seem quite as wonderful, and quite as 
inexplicable to minds which judge all human happenings by 
the tests of logic, science, or what is generaliy understood by 
the phrase common sense, as those which have signalized the 

Pyrennian shrine. The name of the place was the Valle di 

Pompeii, and the owner was a noble lady, the Contessa Fusco. 

Her agent for the collection of the rents was a Neapolitan 

advocate, Signor Bartolo Longo. There are many wicked and 

dangerous places in the environs of Italian cities, but the 
desolation, squalor, and God-forsaken air of this place seemed 
to him to mark the spot as a sort of snake-hole for human 
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malignants. Those who were not criminals were tattered beg- 
gars; ignorance was so dense that some knew not the name of 
God; few could read. The outcast population, remote from 
any populous place—for Pompeii, the nearest resort, was more 
a museum than a city—seemed to be dragging on an existence 
entirely unknown to the outside world save when brought 
under its notice by some startling deed of brigandage, mur- 
der, or other outrage. Lawyers who are land agents are not 
often squeamish on the mode of life or the social condition of 
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THE OBSERVATORY AT VALLE DI POMPEII. 


the tenantry, but Signor Longo did not happen to be one of 
these. He was at the time a tertiary of St. Francis, and, law- 
yer though he was, he believed in the power of prayer even 
to work wonders. In his earlier life he had been anything but 
an exemplary Catholic. He had been a dabbler in magnetism, 
spiritualism, and other empiricisms of his time; but his heart 
had been touched by grace before infidelity had set in in the 
train of folly. When he came to the Valle he found there but 
one little church, almost in ruins, the haunt of vermin, such as 
rats, lizards, and other noxious things—feria quite typical of 
the inhabitants of the uncanny spot. The little fabric would 
not hold more than about a hundred of a congregation; and 
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it was not often tested as to holding capacity. The curé lived 
about a couple of miles away. There was no school-house, and 
no demand for one. The population were sunk, in almost a 
literal sense, in a Slough of Despond. That a change for the 
better could be brought about by such an instrumentality as 
the one chosen seems hard to believe. And yet we have the 
evidence of accomplished facts to convince us of the irresistible 
force of the fervent prayer to God, uttered out of the depths 
of human helplessness and despair of human help. The Rosary 
was the medium through which the seeming miracle was 
worked. Signor Longo started the devotion of the Rosary in 
the desolate valley ; his principal, the Contessa Fusco, and her 
daughter, both devout Catholics, came down to help in the 
good work of reclaiming the neighborhood. In order the more 
effectually to carry out this work the contessa decided to take 
up her residence in the vicinity, and a little time afterwards 
she and her agent married, and thus were enabled to carry out 
the beneficent plans they had formed all the more effectually. 

Little by little the propagation of the Rosary devotion be- 
gan to bear fruit. The women began to frequent the church, 
the reign of lawlessness was checked, and the idlers were found 
returning to work in the fields and by the mountain slope. 
For it must be remembered that this little hell upon earth lay 
directly under the weird purple shadow of Vesuvius, and in 
full sight of the awful example of its destructive might, in 
that city blotted suddenly out of existence in the very blossom 
of its sins. 

The devotion of the Rosary was formally instituted, and a 
confraternity for that purpose was established in the Valle in 
the year 1874. There was something lacking to the good work 
—a picture or image of the Blessed Mother; and Signor Longo 
hied him to Naples to get a suitable one. He ransacked all 
the old curio stores, and at last came upon what he wanted. 
It was an old painting, by whose hand or at what time created 
there was no indication; but it appeared to be artistically pas- 
sable; and so the signor brought it along, having bought it for 
the merest trifle. It was divested of its coating of dust, re- 
varnished, and set in a frame, and then put in its place in the 
little old church. Hardly was it in position ere a wonderful 
change came over things. The people flocked to the church to 
pray—many who had not prayed for years, more who had 
forgotten to pray, and some who had never been taught how 
to pray at all. The Bishop of Nola lent a hand toward the 
erection of a new church; pious laity, deeply interested in 
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Signor Longo’s project of reclamation, contributed also, and in 
a very short time the ground was purchased and the founda- 
tions laid for a new church. But this was not fall the good 
the old picture brought. Four of the devotees of the Rosary 
were persons afflicted with incurable diseases, and in a short 
time the fact showed that what was pronounced impossible by 
the doctors had 
been accomplish- 
ed by the power 
of prayer. The 
news spread, and 





pilgrims came 
flocking in. Cure 
followed upon 


cure, many of the 
cases being of the 
most astonishing 
character. Pom- 
peii’s fame spread 
far and wide, and 
it soon began to 
attract thousands 
of the devout and 
the infirm. The 
Archbishop of 
Cagliari thus wrote 
of it: “ Lourdes 
and Pompeii are 
two great and 


luminous light- — — 

houses which 4 ALAAAAAL aed bAbbbb bd 
guide vessels to arr EE te 
port over an ocean ia Mi CR Baa 


full of reefs and 
shoals.” Many |e... (eee oN 
other dignitaries 
who had witness- 
ed the wonders wrought at the Valle added their testimony to 
its supernatural graces. The Holy Father has showered marks 
of his favor upon the shrine. It has, by an especial act of 
his, been raised to the dignity of a pontifical sanctuary, thus 
removing it from the jurisdiction of all outside bishops and 
placing it in connection with the Holy See. Cardinal Monaco 





THE ALTAR IN THE NEW CHURCH AT VALLE DI POMPEII. 
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was designated as its protector. The pontifical decree by which 
this was done, dated at Rome, the 27th of June, 1893, announced 
the elevation of Signor Longo to the rank of Chevalier Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

The glory of the Valle di Pompeii is not confined to the 
spiritual graces it has brought to a place so long sunk in hope- 
less decadence. Signor Longo from the very first conceived the 
idea of making it possible for material elevation to accompany 
the regeneration of heart and spirit. He worked toward such 
an end with unflagging energy. He saw the imperative neces- 
sity of beginning at the very root of the evil which had grown as 
a gangrene. It was with the young he had to commence the 
work of reclamation. With the children of the place allowed 
to grow up in savage ignorance and idleness, what could be 
expected but a crop of criminals in the period of maturity? 
The inspiration of the late Father Drumgoole seized him ; he 
would save those children though he had to beg for it. And 
beg he did for years until he had built schools for them, and 
workshops, and playgrounds. Around the beautiful shrine 
where our Lady’s image, decked with diamonds, glitters there 
is reared an orphan asylum, a home where the sons of convicts 
are brought up to a life of morality and usefulness, technical 
schools, art schools, and a large printing-house where much 
literature bearing on the growth of the new Pompeii is turned 
out by the inmates of the schools. The boys have a fine 
gymnasium and playgrounds, and they can, like Father Drum- 
goole’s boys, boast of a capital band and a handsome uniform 
for the members. There are, besides, rows of model dwellings 
for working people, a fine town hall, commodious hotels, a 
scientific observatory for noting the action of the ever-restless 
volcano so disagreeably near, and other buildings necessary to 
a thriving town. The place is furnished with pure water, and 
is lit by electricity; and the railway station is quite con- 
veniently situated for the purposes of the traffic, which is 
chiefly in passengers. Indeed the officials of this same station 
have an amazingly busy hour of it, at certain festival times, in 
the transportation of the thousands of pilgrims who flock to 
the shrine. 

It is all marvellous, more so by far than the legendary 
work of Aladdin’s genii. To transform a sterile stony desert 
into a blooming garden were an easy task compared with the 
work of turning such a horrible outlaw den as this was into a 
gem of grace and a hive of industry. Human effort could not 
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possibly do it; behind the human instrumentality there must 
have been the irresistible might of Divine grace. But to Signor 
Longo and his countess and her daughter the credit of initiat- 
ing the great reform is due. They are reaping the reward 
ia here, in the constant stream of help and blessing which is 
pouring in upon them from every quarter of the globe; still 





THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 


more, we believe, in the grateful prayers of the many whom 
they have rescued from the jaws of a hopeless existence—a 
moral death. All Catholics, at least, who go to explore the 
ruins of old Pompeii will not neglect to go to the Valle, where 
a spectacle far more wonderful awaits their gaze—a place long 
buried beneath the lava and the scorie of sin and shame, but 
now giving glory to God by its sanctity, sobriety, and industry. 
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UNDER AN ALIEN SKY. 


BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 





LD Castle Desmond, the finest place in the Coun- 
ty of Kerry, had gone into the Encumbered 
Estates Court. 

Technically speaking, the estate had become 
so encumbered that it was of no use to its 
ostensible owner or to any one else. But what it really meant 
none but Miss Margaret and her father knew. They alone, 
the remnant of a once large family, could pierce the techni- 
calities of law and touch the hidden, swelling heart beneath. 
For generations the Desmonds had been born there; had lived, 
and loved, and died there. Now Margaret and her father were 
the last of them. They had seen the mother bend and fall 
under the burden of sorrow and debt. The Young Ireland 
movement of ’48 had seen the two boys, Maurice and Der- 
mot, engulfed in it, fired with brilliant hopes of success; but 


now, 
“Dead! one of them shot by the sea in the east, 


And one of them shot in the west by the sea.” 


The famine year had completed the ruin of the estate. 

To-day there was nothing to be done but give up the use- 
less struggle and submit to the inevitable. It was not a sud- 
den resolution. For years Master Desmond had been gradu- 
ally pushed toward it. Word had been sent to all the tenants 
that now was their opportunity to buy their little holdings, if 
they so desired. 

Nearest to the Great House, lying between Tarbert and 
Listowel, was the little upland farm of Dennis MacBride. “A 
fine, decent man,” was the verdict of his neighbors concerning 
Dennis. With the help of his two sons, Peter and John, he 
tilled and planted the few acres on the hillside, rubbing along 
as best he could, with alternate success and failure, as the 
crops turned out good or ill. His wife had long been dead ; 
Hannah, his oldest girl, was dairy-woman in the castle, and 
Catherine, although but a slip of a girl, managed the house 
for the three men. 

It was Hannah who brought the news to them. From the 
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doorway her father had watched her coming—his fine Irish 
lassie. Within a few steps of the house she stood still. There 
was something in her face her father could not understand, 
but which made his heart quicken with a nameless fear. There 
was nothing on her head, her little square shawl was thrown 
carelessly over her shoulders, and her rapid walk had brought 
the rich color into her face; but he could not understand her 
eyes. She stood there a minute gazing intently at the house, 
P a half-frightened, wistful look on her face, her hands clinched 
with the stress of emotion that was tearing at her heart. 

She unfolded her tale, and described with graphic accuracy 
the heart-rending scene up at the castle that morning when the 
master had assembled the household and had explained the 
situation to them; then, with fear and trembling, she mentioned 
their own share in the matter. Here was a chance to make 
their little home their own. For although Master Desmond 
was the finest man alive as a landlord, there was something in 
the independent Irish heart that longed for possession and 
undisputed right to the roof that had covered generations of 
MacBrides, as the Great House had sheltered the Desmonds. 

Long and silently her father sat smoking his pipe, turning 
over and over the new hope laid in his heart. As he puffed, 
and blew the cloud of smoke above his head, his thoughts flew 
back to the day he had brought Mary, his wife, home to these 
walls. It had been her secret ambition too, he knew, to do 
what Hannah was longing to do now. But somehow he had 
never seen his way clearly to the accomplishment of her hopes. 
And now she was dead. He realized that in her grave, where 
the grass had been growing for ten long years, lay his heart, 
his hope, his ambition. Rising stiffly, he knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, and, without looking at her, said to Hannah, “ It 
can’t be done.” 

“Why, father?” 

“Why?” he blazed out, his emotion taking refuge in anger; 
“because the fifty-odd pound in the bank would be a very small 
, part of the purchase money. The land and myself are worn 
out. For the first time in my life I burnt the ground in the 
long meadow this spring, for I could not allow it to lie fallow. 
No, Ballyvelly must go down with its castle.” 

Never in all the checkered years that followed did Hannah 
forget the walk back to the castle that night. The evening 
sky was flushed with every delicate tint, from intense purple to 
softest lilac and pale blue. The bare mountain tops with the 
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sun behind them stood out against a cloudless sky in a won- 
drous haze of crimson fire, their rough outlines softened into a 
marvellous, tender beauty. From the hedge at her side there 
sprang a lark who, just before he settled himself for the night, 
, soared into the evening sky, his little throat pouring out “ pro- 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art.” Long she stood and 
gazed after him, a dim, uncertain longing stirring in her heart 
to try her wings too, and in the far new world that lay be- 
) yond the golden rim of the sea build up for her dear ones 
their falling fortunes. It was only the dawn of a tiny hope, 
and she put it from her as something altogether impracticable. 
Never had she been outside the limits of her parish. A 
walk of six miles to the chapel every Sunday, through fair 
weather and foul; an occasional trip to the sea lying just be- 
yond the low hills bounding her master’s estate, and once in 
her life to a fair at Tralee, made up the sum of Hannah’s 
travels. 

Her narrow little world was sweet and clean and whole- 
some. Her creed was short and simple—love of God, obedi- 
ence to her parents, a most filial respect for Father John, and 
lately a new love that had entered her heart; and that was all. 

It was at Mass the next morning that a resolution entered 
her soul, a determination that threatened to tear her heart 
from its place with the intensity of pain. There were tears 
and sighs and heart-broken prayers all around her, for the 
news had spread. The wave of trouble had stirred the little 
village to’ its centre. Hannah knelt on the hard, cold floor 
and tried to fix her mind on the sacrifice of the Mass. But 
she could not. Try as she would her father’s white, set face 
rose before her as she had seen it last night. She pictured 
him leaving the roof where he, and his father’s father before 
him, had been born. She saw him bidding farewell to the 
room where her mother had died. Sine saw Catherine—but 
the hot tears blinded her! The fields, the barns, the dumb 
creatures who knew her very touch; the sweet young mistress 
who since the mother’s death had ruled the castle household 
with wise, young hands, all—all were pulling at her heart- 
strings till she thought that heart would break. With a flood 
of tears she bowed her head on her clasped hands, rocking her 
body to and fro in an abandonment of grief, and heroically 
made her sacrifice. Shouldering her cross, she rose from her 
knees, a girl no longer—a woman, with a sweet, strong look on 
her fine open face, the love of God and passionate devotion to 
VOL. LXIV.—32 
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her native land shining in her eyes. She had told our Lord, with 
simple, childlike faith, that she left her dear ones in his care, 
and would go to America to earn the money that would buy 
the farm and make it their own. 

Outside there were little knots of people here and there, all 
talking of the one great topic. One there was leaning on the 
low stone wall who she knew watched for her coming, but 
she turned the other way. She could not tell him yet. Hur- 
riedly she went homeward, her long, free stride carrying her 
rapidly over the hard, steep white turnpike with its close- 
clipped hedges. 

As she turned up the road leading to the front entrance of 
the castle she saw Miss Margaret stepping out. The front door 
stood open that morning, as it usually did in all but the very 
worst weather. Just in front of the house a lawn sloped from 
the little eminence on which the house stood, down to the 
white road which wound in and out, skirting the hills till it 
was lost in the depths of the woods that covered them. 

Hannah looked around her. The bold outlines and faint 
colorings of the lovely place appealed to her as never before, 
now that she had made up her mind to leave them all. But 
hardest of all would be the parting from Miss Margaret. There 
she was now waiting on the step; her bonnet still in her hand, . 
her light summer shawl dropped from her shoulders, a sweet, 
inquiring look on her face that went to Hannah’s very heart. 

“Have you told him, Hannah?” 

“Yes, Miss Margaret; but he’s that down-hearted by the 
story and discouraged by the last harvest, that was no har- 
vest at all, that he cannot rightly take it in. ’Tis a different 
story I’m to tell him to-day, Miss Margaret.” 

Then Hannah told of her new resolution. Now that it was 
an hour old, and she was giving it voice, the glamour of it be- 
gan to appeal to her, and with a new courage she combated 
the difficulties Miss Margaret began to raise. It was the mis- 
tress that was sadder than the maid when the little tale was 
told. 

“ After all perhaps it’s best, Hannah. You are young and 
so strong. You have the world before you. Some day, per- 
haps,-I will look around and see no familiar face in the old 
place; all will have gone. Soon there will be thousands of 
voices calling from the other side of the sea, and the mothers 
and brothers and lovers left at home will rise and go, till there 
is no one left in our lovely valleys, and our hill-sides will be 
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empty or inhabited by aliens. But go; go, my good girl, and 
may the good God bless you!” 

Not so readily did Hannah receive the paternal blessing. 
Her father raised all sorts of objections, which Hannah 
quietly and effectively talked down. “ Hadn’t Maggie Flaherty . 
died at sea? Hadn’t James O’Brien been killed in the war in 
America? Wasn’t Delia Malone as well as dead, since she was 
never heard from once she set foot on the unholy place?” 

Hannah could not reason; she could only feel. But she re- 
minded him that he was no longer young; that her brothers 
were still too young to send out to that Eldorado whence so 
many went, but so few returned; that it was not likely she 
would die on the way, or be sent to war, as surely they had 
men enough in America, with all Ireland to draw from; nor 
was it likely that she would share Delia’s unknown fate, for 
hadn’t she a dear father to earn for, and a neat little roof to 
keep over their heads. 

For long hours that night they talked, but the upshot of it 
was that Hannah gained his blessing and consent, and one 
week later was on her way. 

““T place you in God’s hands, my child,” were her father’s 
parting words. And in God’s hands she surely was, for in the 
midst of adventures so new and strange as to almost take her 
senses away she arrived in America one cold, gray day. With 
the thousand other immigrants herded together in the great 
ship Hannah was landed at Castle Garden, for it was before 
the days of Ellis Island and its wonderfully fine executive 
staff. 

“Have you any one to meet you? 

Dazed from the hurry and bustle of landing, half-dead from 
the fearful sea-sickness she had suffered, almost blind with tears, 
Hannah turned her bewildered eyes to her questioner. She 
saw an Irish priest, and the sight of him was like a breath of 
her own native air. 

“Ts there any one to meet you? Tell me the truth, my 
child.” 

“Oh, yes, father!” 

“Where are they?” 

She fumbled in the bosom of her gown and drew out a little 
silk purse tied with a draw-string. It held her only capital, 
one bright new shilling, a sixpence cut in half, and a bit of 
paper with the names and addresses of friends and neighbors 
who had left the old land years before. 
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The kindly old priest put on his glasses. One lived in Bos- 
ton, another in St. Louis, another—and the good man frowned. 
None knew better than he that the third address was no place 
for this simple maid. 

“Come with me,” he said, and stowed her away in a cor- 
ner until he had finished his interested questionings of the 
large number of lone and friendless girls who like herself had 
ventured out alone. But nearly all of these had some friend 
or relative to meet them, and only two joined Hannah in her 
corner. 

Late that night the priest, his long day’s duty done, went 
with her himself to the old House of Mercy in Houston Street. 
There was always a welcome there for such as she, poor, friend- 
less, alone, and the warm Irish hearts around her were as a 
tower of strength to the poor girl. 

Long afterwards she used to wonder what the sisters thought 
of the “greenhorn” who entered their door that night. She 
was so big, so frightened, so worn and weary. She must have 
cut a sorry figure, she thought, in her linsey-woolsey gown, her 
little bright shawl, her coarse calfskin brogues. But Mother 
Catherine, with her God-given gift, looked beneath the rough 
exterior and saw the pure, clean soul within, the sturdy pur- 
pose, the brave heart. Her hands were large and rough, her 
frame almost masculine; but her eyes, deep Irish gray, were 
the redemption of any face. They were eyes that could be 
wistful, tender, gay, eager, and timid all at once. A dozen dif- 
ferent and contradictory feelings mingled in the pure soul’s 
open windows, blending into a look, a spell, a charm that won 
consideration and. even courtesy from all with whom she came 
in contact. 

Accustomed all her life to free open-air work, she found 
the confinement in the big house, which was like a hive of in- 
dustry, almost unendurable. To turn her unskilled hands to 
unwonted use was irksome to the verge of impossibility, but 
she never shirked, never complained. But many a secret tear 
fell into the stationary tub over which she bent hour after 
hour, many a heart-ache did she rub out on the ironing-board ; 
but she persevered, and soon had mastered the mysteries of 
“clear starching” and “domestic finish” to such perfection 
that she was encouraged day by day to look forward to the 
time when she could earn the pound or two a month that was 
to lift the heavy load at home. 

Once Sister Joseph took her with her on a sick-call out to 
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the northern end of the city, but poor Hannah’s home-sickness 
was only intensified by the sight of green fields and stretches 
of blue sky. That night her pillow was wet with tears while 
she cried out her longing for the cowslip-covered fields, the 
springy turf; the wide meadows where wandered the herd of 
little Kerry cows, every one of whom answered to her call; 
the sight of the blue smoke curling upward from the cabins on 
the hills, and, above all, for sight of her father’s face, the sound 
of Catherine’s gay laugh. Hannah could not read, could not 
write her heart’s message; but there was no need of written 
words where hearts are bound to hearts so intimately that dis- 
tance can stretch but cannot break the tie. 

Her appearance as she set out for her first ‘‘ place” would 
have been laughable were it not pathetic. The efforts of the 
sisters to make her more modern, hoping that a neat and tidy 
appearance would create a good impression on her employer, 
were hampered by some of Hannah’s preferences. She had a 
certain fondness for a big, coarse straw bonnet, mellowed into 
a soft neutral tint by wind and weather, its once bright red 
ribbons toned down to a most artistic umber. But it was Irish 
wind and Irish weather that had dimmed the brilliancy of 
Hannah’s bonnet, and change it she would not. She owned, 
too, a huge green umbrella into whose capacious depths she 
dropped sundry small articles that her fellow-workers had given 
her out of their little store. This she carried in most aggres- 
sive fashion, calling down on her bewildered head comments 
rude and pointed from her fellow-passengers on the “ Bowery” 
car in which she rode for the first time. 

But nothing daunted her. She showed such a willingness 
for. work, however hard, and such a capacity for labor, that 
she was soon termed a “rough diamond ”’ and a veritable trea- 
sure in her new home. 

Two months after she left the convent she was back, her 
lovely eyes shining in a mist of tears, her smiling face aglow 
with happiness, her hard-earned wages tied up in the little 
purse, intact. Not a cent would she touch for herself, not a 
penny would she keep. 

“T’ve brought you the bit of money, sister, but for one 
thing, and you'll please be so kind as to sit down now, if you 
can, and do the bit of writin’ for me that’s to make them glad 
at home.” 

The sister, an exile herself from the little green isle, stopped 


’ 


a moment. 
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“Hannah, what did you say was your county?” 

“County Kerry, sister, and finer there’s none in all Ireland. 
But why do you ask? do you have to put that on the letter?” 

“Yes, Hannah; but I am going to show you some one who 
has come over from your own county lately, and maybe she 
could write your letter better than I could. Maybe, too, she 
might know some of your people.” 

She half regretted speaking as she saw the change in Han- 
nah’s face. All the color died out of it. A wild, hungry look 
sprang into her eyes, and she grasped the sister’s hand convul- 
sively. Never before did Sister Joseph realize that home-sick- 
ness could go so deep. But she led the way upstairs, and was 
entering one of the private rooms reserved for those who could 
pay for the care and shelter they received, when she was 
called away and Hannah entered alone. 

She looked in and saw a woman sitting in a great chair, a 
rug over her knees, a pillow at her back, her hands clasped 
listlessly in her lap, the flowers at her side no whiter than her 
face. Hannah stole in noiselessly. The white-faced woman 
turned her head. Their eyes met. With a great cry, which 
she stifled immediately, Hannah fell on her knees before the 
other, clasping her feet and sobbing out her grief, her home- 
sickness, her joy at meeting. 

“Miss Margaret!” 

When the storm had spent itself and the two could talk 
coherently, Hannah heard all the home news and how the 
last of the Desmonds had become an exile too. There was a 
lifeless droop of the mouth and eyes, a weight of weariness 
and pain on the brows—“ Just heart-break!” she called it—on 
Miss Margaret’s face that saddened Hannah’s to see. Only 
while she was talking did the look go. 

““My father died soon after you left.” 

“God rest his soul!” said Hannah. “But was there no 
providin’ for you? What drove you from the castle? Oh!” 
she burst out, “to think of strangers bein’ where none but 
Desmonds ever lived!” 

“Hush, Hannah! That looks as if we were flying in the 
face of God. Sad as it was it must have been his will.” 

“True for you, Miss Margaret. But what are you going to 
do now?” 

“T have a little money—not much, it is true; but I am 
trying to learn from Sister Mary the art of illuminating, and I 
can work.” 
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“Work! is it you to work, my own dear mistress?” ex- 
claimed Hannah; “never while I havea bit of strength in my 
body. I’d give my heart’s blood for you or yours. Never will 
a Desmond soil her hands while there’s a MacBride to do for 
them.” 

Miss Margaret clasped the rough, red hand in both hers. 
She did not cry; she was too deeply moved for that. She 
gently drew Hannah toward her and kissed her once, softly, 
tenderly, with her heart on her lips. 

“Who knows?” said Hannah, with a tremulous laugh; 
“we'll raise a new roof-tree over here some day, and you'll be 
our own mistress once more, though you’re that to me now, 
Miss Margaret, and I’ll never own to another.” 

Hannah’s letter, with its precious enclosure, went on its way 
that night, freighted with love and hope and passionate grati- 
tude from Margaret that she once more had within reach one 
of her own with a heart warm and true. And when Father 
John acknowledged the receipt of it and told how happy and 
thankful it made old MacBride, and how affairs were going 
wrong at home with the new master, who was so harsh with 
the old tenants, Margaret’s heart ached with pain for herself, 
but all the more for Hannah, who suffered so much in her 
dear ones. 

Month after month the precious letter that represented so 
much went on its way; but at length Miss Margaret had to 
read a letter to Hannah one day—had to inflict a blow on the 
brave heart that it nearly broke her own to give. 

Her father was evicted. 

All her little savings had been poured into a sieve. Bad 
crops, bad health, bad usage had accomplished more than Han- 
nah had. Then he had been unfortunate enough to fall out 
with the new agent, who had shown no mercy to one who had 
received nothing. but consideration from Master Desmond’s 
hands. Father John had written this time with a heavy heart, 
and at the end had said: “ Poor old MacBride! the only bit of 
land he'll ever own now is the six-by-two.” 

Hannah’s tears were streaming while this letter was being 
read to her. Not once did she grudge the year’s wasted 
work. 

‘“‘Sure, he knows I’ve been faithful to him,’ 
will be.” 

“Who does he know in Listowel, that he’s gone there, 
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she said, “ and 


Hannah ?”’ 
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“A fourth cousin of my mother’s, that has none too much 
for his own,” she said. ‘“ O Mother of God!” she cried in 
agonized prayer, “to think of him being put out on the road— 
him whose head grew gray under his own little roof!” She 
wept passionately and refused to be comforted. . For four 
weeks afterwards she did not return to the convent, and Miss 
Margaret, too ill to go and look for her, was fretting over her 
non-appearance when one day she came in. 

It was a changed Hannah, though. Her step was languid ; 





‘* HE CAME INTO THE DAIRY TO SAY GOOD-BY,” 


her high color had nearly if not quite faded away; her eyes 
had a sombre look. 

Each was secretly shocked at the change in the other. 
Hannah resolutely put away her own sorrow, and determined 
to devote more of her time and attention to her beloved Miss 
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Margaret. She was getting on in the world. It is seldom that 
such honesty as hers, such sincerity of purpose, are left un- 
noticed. She had received an advance in wages to fourteen 
dollars a month, and her heart was made glad by permission 
to go every Sunday to the convent to love and watch over and 
tend to her beloved mistress. With an instinctive delicacy she 
had never mentioned, even to the sisters, who Miss Margaret 
really was, and for years they thought the feeling between the 
two oddly assorted friends was just the common bond of 
“county love,” that is strong enough in all classes to account 
for any demonstration of affection. That ‘‘one of the Des- 
monds’”’ would care for her might detract from the dignity of 
the family in Hannah’s eyes, entirely unconscious of the rare 
nobility of her own character that lifted her above all class dis- 
tinctions. 

Every Sunday after Vespers was the one “white hour” in 
Hannah’s life, when she would steal into Miss Margaret’s room 
to see if she were asleep. But she was always waiting for her. 
Always she brought a bit of green thing, if it were only a 
tuft of grass, “for fear the love of it might starve,” said Han- 
nah, whose sweet simplicity of soul was akin to poetry. Then 
she would pour into the thirsty heart beside her the tones, the 
accent, the sweet caressing love-words of the Irish tongue. 

No one else ever got quite near Miss Margaret’s heart— 
not even good Mother Catherine—for to no one would she ex- 
pand as to her fellow-countrywoman. She had built a wall of 
coldness and reserve round about herself that it was impossible 
to break down. The prison might be of her own making, but 
it was none the less a prison. She envied Hannah her great 
strength, her youth, and above all her ambition. 

“If I had even a sister to work for, I too could be of 
some use,” she said sadly. 

“Use is it, alanna? Do you call it no use to make one 
heart glad ?—even though that heart’s nothing but a servant's. 
What would I do at all but for you?” Then, changing 
abruptly, “ Do you mind the day the two English officers came 
visitin’ the town, and Peter Hoolahan gettin’ up the wake for 
their benefit?”’ Then, encouraged by the hearty laugh at the 
reminiscence, Hannah would go on from story to story, each 
droller than the last, till Miss Margaret would forget her trials 
—forget to contrast her former lot with the present, and a 
little gleam of happiness would brighten the days till Hannah 
came the next Sunday. 
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Once a month the precious day was devoted to writing and 
laughing and crying over the regular letter home. Not once 
would Hannah consent to use the new address. “ Never,” she 
said, “while I can earn a dollar will I send it in any one’s 
care but my own parish priest. How could I be sending let- 
ters to a strange place like Listowel, where none of my name 
ever lived or died? ’Tis no trouble, I’m sure, to Father John 
to see to it for me.” And it wasn’t. He even took the trou- 
ble to be the sender of all news good and bad, and soon again 
a bit of news winged its way over the sea to the two women, 
for Miss Margaret was as anxious as Hannah. 

Father John wrote that Peter, her brother, was married, 
and to a “comrade girl” of her own. 

“Now that’s as it should be,” said Hannah, “though it 
does beat all how young the fever catches them. But he’s 
provided for, anyway. But oh! to think of it ”"—and her tears 
fell fast—“that he cannot bring home the bride to the old 
roof, but must take her to a strange place. That’s what’s 
making my heart ache to-night.” 

Poor Hannah was learning how much the heart can ache 
without breaking, for the very next month came the news 
“Your father is dead.” 

Margaret feared to tell her, but she took it in a strangely 
quiet way. : 

“Oh! sure, I knew he would never do a day’s good after 
they drove him out of his own place. I knew ’twould come to 
this,” she sobbed; “I knew it, I. knew it! He couldn’t Ave 
in a town at all. He wasn’t like me,” she said, remembering 
her own terrible experience during the first few months; “I 
have the strength; he had none, and in his old age they turned 
him out! God keep me from hatin’ them that did it! May 
the Lord rest his soul, and keep me from committin’ sin this 
day!” she added fervently. ‘“ But read on, Miss Margaret, dear; 
tell me, was Father John with him at the last? Don’t tell me 
he had a strange priest over him!” she cried in agony. ‘Oh! 
I know, I know there's no difference; but Father John was 
part of our very lives. He married him, as you well know; 
he baptized us all; he buried my mother—O God of the father- 
less, look down on me this day!” And the fatherless woman 
beside her threw her arms around her, and mistress and maid 
mingled their salt, bitter tears. . 

Again Hannah stayed away for two weeks, and again the 
refining touch of sorrow could be seen in the marked improve- 
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ment in her appearance. She wore a neat, well-made black 
gown that, with the narrow line of white at her throat and 
wrists, gave her a new air of distinction, while constant inter- 
course with her employer, who was most kind and indulgent, 
together with the companionship of the sisters and her loved 
Miss Margaret, worked a metamorphosis in the awkward im- 
migrant of three years before. 

She was learning to sew. Already she could demand much 
higher wages than she was getting for her skilled laundry 
work; but she preferred to remain with old Mrs. Cole, who 
had been so good to her, so patient with her greenness. For 
some little time she did not ask to have any letter written 
home, and one night she showed Miss Margaret a bank-book. 
To be sure it had only a pitiful little sum in it, but it was a 
beginning. 

“ My dear Hannah, I am glad you are beginning to think of 
yourself at last.” 

“ An’ do you think it’s myself this is for?” she said, tap- 
ping the little brown book. ‘Oh, no, no! while there’s one of 
my name that needs me I'll share my heart’s blood with 
them.” 

Margaret felt shamed into silence. 

“T’ll not be denyin’ that there’s one at home that I’d be 
proud to be savin’ for; but—” 

“ But?” and Miss Margaret leaned forward eagerly. 

‘‘There’s Catherine. I’m thinkin’ of sending for her.” 

“QO Hannah!” exclaimed Miss Margaret, impetuously catch- 
ing hold of the hand near her and drawing Hannah to her, 
“for once in your life leave Catherine out; leave every one 
out but yourself. Tell me, who is it?” 

Hannah’s beautiful Andalusian eyes grew misty as she 
looked into Miss Margaret’s face, not seeing it. She dropped 
on the floor beside her and flung her strong young arm across 
the lap of the friend who had been so much to her. 

“Miss Margaret, you’ve been an honest friend to me day 
in and day out since the day God put it into Sister Joseph’s 
head to direct me to this room, and I found you, like a white 
lily, droopin’ here. Do you mind the dairy at home at the 
castle? Often am I thinkin’ of it with its cool earthen floor 
hard as a rock, its trellised sides, its rows and rows of shiny 
kéelers, and the tall churn—don’t cry, dear; oh! why am I 
rakin’ up old scenes to you like this? But sometimes I think 
cryin’ does us good; it eases the heart. Well, you'll not 
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remember, perhaps, when old Barney, him that had the tendin’ 
of the creatures, was laid up with a broken leg? Yes? Well, 
there came one from Kenmare to take his place again the 
time he would be around. It’s not many masters would pay 
the both of them, as your father—God rest his soul!—did. But 
that’s neither here nor there. The lad that took Barney’s 
place—I—I came to love him once and for ever. Not that he 
ever spoke a word to me, for he was that silent, and—that— 
well, he just couldn’t. I wished no ill to Barney, but my heart 
sank the day he came round again. Jerry was to go that 
night. He came into the dairy to say good-by to me. I 
turned sudden-like and saw a look on his face that fairly 
frightened me. There was such pain in it, Miss Margaret— 
such dumb sorrow. My own face must have told on me, for 
the next thing I knew I was cryin’ on his shoulder, and him 
holdin’ me tight and sayin’ the sweetest words a woman can 
hear. He could have had his ‘pick of the lassies around 
Ballyvelly, but he took me that had nothing but a faithful 
heart. We were to be married that summer. Then all of a 
sudden came the wave of trouble and change for us all, and I 
had to put the ocean between us. We told no one of our 
love for one another at first, for we wanted our secret to our- 
selves—it was the sweeter. Miss Margaret, dear, it is three 
years come this day week since we met, but I can see the 
place yet where we trysted last. <A fallen tree made a handy 
seat. The hedge was white with hawthorn, and the cowslips 
and little daisies with their pink tips made a bright carpet for 
our feet, and the long twilight—sure they have no twilights 
here—was like a solemn, sweet kind of ending to the day. I 
can see the look on his face as he talked of the bright days 
coming, of days when he would come to America and make his 
fortune. O Miss Margaret! many’s the time I think of that 
mistake we make at home. All our lives it’s nothing but 
America, America! Sure, if anything goes wrong, from a 
drought to an eviction, it’s America we look to. An’ small 
harm to us after all; as they’re so fond of singin’ here, ‘It’s 
the land of the free,’ and until Ireland can say that of her own 
sweet sod this is the next best thing. But I can’t help thinkin’ 
if our boys stayed at home—Ah, well! my boy’s at home, any- 
way, and all our plannin’ came to naught. He’s there workin’ 
and slavin’ for his poor old mother, for she’s too old to leave, 
and she’s too old to bring; ‘twould be like pullin’ her up by 
the roots; and it’s myself that’s doin’ the slavin’ at this end. 
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Oh! but it will be a proud day that'll see us together again. 
Not a word has passed between us since I left. I thought as 
long as we had it to ourselves from the first, we ought to keep 
it close to the end. I know he’s true to me, for have I not 
been true to him? Many a time when my heart was achin’ with 
longin' I had a mind to ask you to do the bit of writin’, alanna; 
but I just couldn’t bring myself to talk out the secret of my 
heart even to you. And I know he wouldn’t like to ask any 
one to read the letter to him either.” 

Long, long Miss Margaret sat thinking that night after 
Hannah had left her. Here was a new element in Hannah’s 
life, and one that would have to be taken into consideration. 
She had grown, in her loneliness and self-imposed isolation, to 
depend on the strong, warm heart beside her, and now to be 
cut off by Hannah’s new ties would be like leaving home again, 
for Hannah was the very essence of home. But she could not 
complain. The hands that had worked so willingly for others 
should surely have some reward now. 

She said as much to Hannah the next time she came. But 
Hannah was shut up like an oyster again, and would talk of 
nothing but Catherine. 

“Do you mind the fine head of hair she had, Miss Mar- 
garet? All the gold she had was on her head, she had none 
in her pocket,” laughed Hannah, as she produced her bank- 
book to be inspected—* just to see if it’s straight’”—and made 
Miss Margaret calculate how long it would take to save the 
passage-money for Catherine. 

“She’s young, you know, still, and she promised to grow 
tall, and your father said once it must have been from our 
Spanish ancestors we got our eyes—whatever he meant by 
that ; but Aer eyes are beautiful, anyway, though I do say it as 
shouldn’t.” 

An unexpected windfall of twenty-five dollars coming as a 
Christmas present to Hannah, shortly after she had nursed 
Mrs. Cole through a long, tedious illness, was the culminating 
stroke of good fortune, and soon the two exiles were watching 
every mail eagerly for the letter from Catherine stating the 
name of her steamer. 

The day Hannah went down to Ellis Island to welcome her 
sister Miss Margaret thought she never saw her look so hand- 
some. Her figure had filled out, light and color had come 
back to her face, and her eyes fairly danced. Going down in 
the train she looked so radiantly happy that many a one even 
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‘* LONG, LONG MISS MARGARET SAT THINKING.” 


in conservative New York had a desire to speak to the bright- 
faced lassie. That cold strangeness and aloofness was among 
Hannah’s early trials. It was inexpressibly lonely to walk 
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along the crowded thoroughfares, and never once get a “God 
save you kindly!” or a “ Top of the morning to you!” 

But all that would be changed now that Catherine was to 
be with her. Over and over again she pictured Catherine’s 
praise and astonishment when she took her to the little flat she 
had hired. For she determined, and Miss Margaret agreed 
with her, that Catherine’s first days should be spent in peace 
and quiet; and then if everything went well, and Mrs. Cole 
would go to Europe next year, as she said she was going to 
do, she and Catherine would keep house in the little flat, with 
all its wonderful modern conveniences that would make Cather- 
ine stare as they had her; and perhaps—but this was a very 
remote hope—perhaps Miss Margaret would consent to come 
and live with the two of them. 

Her day-dreaming had brought her to the Battery before 
she knew it. With wondering but intelligent eyes she took in 
all the details of the place. The registration of her own name 
and address, of her sister’s name and that of the steamer, and 
the orderly arrangement of the big crowd who, like herself, 
had come down to welcome those who had been left behind 
some years before. 

Not until Mr. McCool came up to her, leading a tall, pretty, 
fair-haired, gray-eyed girl, did she take in the fact that this 
was little Catherine. Oh, the heart-ache that embrace covered, 
the pains of years those tears washed away! All the way 
over on Zhe Rosa Hannah would hold her darling at arm’s 
length, and devour with her eyes the bloom on the young 
face, the Irish roses glowing in the cheeks. 

And Hannah was as new to Catherine. This tall, fine-look- 
ing woman, with her neat cloth suit, her gloves, and quiet, 
pretty hat, could not be the ungainly girl Catherine faintly 
remembered. She felt she could not tell her secret to this un- 
known sister. But it had to be done. 

“ Hannah,” she said with a downward look, “I did something 
just before I left home.” 

“What is it, Catherine, bawn?” heedless of the looks of 
the other passengers in the elevated train. 

“TI got married.” She pulled at a string around her neck 
and showed a cheap wedding-ring attached to it. 

“Put that on you this instant!” said Hannah. “ An’ 
what kind of a man is it you’re married to that would let you 
do that with his ring? Who is he, pray?” 
“Some one that came to work in Listowel 
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father died. You don’t know him. Jerry Carberry’s his 


, 





name. 

Hannah did not cry out, she did not faint, she did not 
move. Like all emotional natures, when stricken deepest she 
was dumb. Besides, her Irish Catholic reverence for the holy 
marriage tie forbade even a tear of regret. An absolute quiet- 
ness settled on her face—not despair, not disappointment—only 
a sort of stillness that seemed to extinguish the light and glow 
of soft color, and to turn her dark eyes into two cold, shining 
stones. She went on asking questions about home affairs, not 
hearing the answers, her heart was throbbing so in her ears; 
and Catherine went on telling bits of news, complaining all 
the time to herself that Hannah took so little interest in the 
greatest bit of news she had to tell. 

She was restless that night and could not sleep after the 
fatigue and excitement of the day; but she wondered if 
Hannah always lay like that when she slept—so straight, so 
still, as though she did not breathe. 

The next day Hannah took her to the neat little flat and 
explained all its improvements to her, and said: 

“This is your home. You'll go with me to-night to the 
good Sisters of Mercy, and wait there till your husband comes. 
There’s one there will write to him for you, and you tell him 
nothing but that you have a home ready for him and he must 
come to you who bear his name.” 

Catherine was nothing if not obedient; but she would find 
it hard to be anything else to this stern-faced woman, whose 
face looked so different to the greeting one she had smiled 
into on the island the day before. Catherine was glad she was 
married, if hard work, even in rich America, did that to one. 

Then Hannah expected her to be particularly nice to the 
pale, delicate woman whom she found in the parlor of the 
House of Mercy. She was told she was Miss Desmond; but 
that meant little to her who never had much to do with the 
castle, and only knew of the Desmonds by hearsay. She won- 
dered if Miss Desmond knew aught of Jerry, she had started 
so when Hannah said she was married to him. She was glad 
to go off with Sister Joseph, and be made much of as Hannah’s 
sister, and be shown her snug little corner where she was to 
wait till Jerry came. 

It is doubtful if she would have been moved even had she 
seen Miss Margaret and Hannah clasped in each other’s arms 


after she had left them; Hannah, dry-eyed and serious, sooth- 
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ing Miss Margaret, whose slender body was shaking with 
sobs. 

“ There, there! my darlin’, don’t take on so,” she said. “I 
was never cut out for his wife, maybe.” 

“ Hannah, you’re well rid of such as he.” 

“No, no, Miss Margaret; I’ll be fair and square to him. I 
have a pretty good idea how it was. He went to her at first 
to get some tidings of me; but being the quiet kind, he didn’t 
know how to get around his errand. And then her pretty face 
did the rest; he’s only a man, Miss Margaret.” 

And that was as near to a reproach as she ever got. She 
lived to see Jerry’s children on another woman’s knees; and 
she lived to work and slave for that same weak, pretty woman 
with more than a sister’s, with a hero’s devotion. 

Years later when she was living with Miss Margaret, who 
had become a helpless invalid, and in rare moments would 
speak of that which lay nearest her heart, her deep charity 
could find no word against the two who had spoiled her little 
love idyl. 

Once Miss Margaret said to her: “ Poor Hannah! you have 
had all the pain of love and none of the sweet.” 

“You're wrong, dear Miss Margaret,” she said. ‘“ Love saved 
me from greed of money and a hard heart. Love is good 
whether it runs its course or not.” And she smiled bravely in- 
to the face of the one who had become dearer to her every 
day that they lived together under an alien sky. 
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AFTER THE CONVENTION OF THE IRISH RACE, 


VERY great work was accomplished when repre- 
sentatives of the Irish nation came from every 
part of the world to meet representatives of the 
nation at home, to consider the divisions which 
were ruining the national cause. It does not 
matter what enemies say of the Convention. Mr. Redmond’s 
paper, the /rish Datly Independent, assailed it unsparingly, it was 
sneered at by English papers, and the communications sent to 
America proved that there was a conspiracy to regulate the 
despatches to the press; but that reciprocal malignity of 
mutually hostile interests falls impotently in view of nearly 
three thousand delegates whose testimony concludes every 
question concerning the quality of the men present and the 
tone of mind they brought to their counsels. No doubt, it 
may be objected, they will speak well of themselves; but the 
reply is that it is no one’s affair but their own and that of 
their constituents. No Irishman cares a straw what an English 
Tory or Unionist paper says or what an anti-Irish Irish paper 
says, whether it be the vulgar Orange Maz/ or that organ of 
chivalrous journalism which plays with libel as a gambler does 
with loaded dice. It is to be regretted that Mr. Healy was 
not there, for his own sake even more than for that of the 
convention; but his absence, notwithstanding the opinion of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to the contrary, does not affect the 
character of the assembly and the authority of its proceedings. 





UNIQUENESS AND AUTHORITY OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


The home delegates were able to state in every corner of 
Ireland that a great parliament sat in the Leinster Hall, em- 
powered to speak for Irishmen at home and abroad in a way 
that no similar body had ever done or could have done before. 
There were representatives in the strictest sense, accredited 
from abroad after selection and in pursuance of the deliberate- 
ly concerted scheme of a pan-Celtic convention. This was the 
first time such a confederation of Irish provinces—for so we 
call Australasia, America, Canada, Africa, and Ireland—was at- 
tempted. The Irish abroad met on former occasions, and these 
were many—how many no one knows! unless perhaps a curi- 
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ous student has examined the British archives everywhere, and 
family libraries everywhere, in England and Ireland, and from 
the reports of spies or ambassadors saying that Irish officers 
in foreign service and Irish professors in foreign universities 
and seminaries were sending money or information as to what 
the Most Christian King, or his Most Catholic Majesty, or the 
Archduchess, or the Emperor, was prepared to do in a certain 
conjunction of circumstances. But such well-meant informa- 
tion, even though coupled with the remittances, did not make 
the writers a part of the body holding council at home. We 
will not lose sight of those exiled Irish to please persons who 
think the little they themselves have done is a great matter— 
or rather, because they have been put into a position of promi- 
nence by an accident, think that they are heaven-born states- 
men and dictators by divine right. They were unknown until 
Mr. Parnell took them up, and if he had no indefeasible title 
to lead the country astray, they have none. If he might be 
deposed by the nation, so may they be. 

But to return to the composition of the first parliament of 
all-Ireland, and what the delegates could carry home to those 
that sent them. The assembly was dignified and even austere 
in its regard for order, but wonderfully patient in hearing 
views, not always wise, not always expedient, but which plainly 
proceeded from hearts sick of the selfishness, jealousy, and in- 
solence that have caused all the shame and scandal and defeat 
of the six last years. We have read the speeches, and they 
could be spoken of not only as evincing ability of no common 
order, but statesmanship of a high order. We understand that 
in such a report as we are describing it could with absolute 
truth be stated that a spirit of deep and solemn enthusiasm 
pervaded the whole body, as though each man realized the 
greatness of the occasion and that he was assuming respon- 
stbilities which were not to terminate when the convention 
closed. 


LIVING WITNESSES FOR HOME RULE IN BRITISH COLONIES. 


What these have said or could have said throughout Ire- 
land the American delegates could tell their own constituents, 
who possess in the great commonwealth a place as well se- 
cured and a share of authority as ample as if they were born 
under its flag; so can the Canadian delegates, enjoying as they 
do the blessing of self-government under the British crown; so 
can the delegates from Australasia, who in that continent share 
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loyally with their fellow-subjects the work of building up a 
great power out of the youngest of the nations; so can those 
from Africa, whose courage, energy, and resolve are the springs 
of lives of enterprise which, it is hoped, will revive the part 
Africa bore in ancient times in the production of wealth for 
all the world, and in achievements of the intellect for all time. 

From that council for national reconstruction, from that 
great act of faith in the destinies of the Irish race, there is 
nothing wanting to make it the most memorable as it is the 
most singular gathering in history. We know of nothing like 
it in human affairs. The great empires of antiquity ruled from 
their capitals and only assembled the nations under them for 
war. Rome conceded citizenship to barbarian or manumitted 
slave of the ten thousand states and provinces she absorbed, 
but excluded him from authority. No one, unless he was 
descended from the Tribes or in some way had his household 
gods in the URBS whose shadow was cast over the earth, 
could possess high executive functions, exercise an independent 
command, sit in the senate, act in the comitia, have the privi- 
leges of tribune, practise in the courts, or rise through the 
gradations of public service from the questorship to the 
consulate. If kings and people came before Rome, it was to 
hunt down some Mithridates or as allies in the internecine 
wars of triumvirs. There was the cohesion of irresistible 
power and prestige; but no voluntary union, like the love 
which sends the heart from a Canadian farm-house to the 
graveyard round the old ruins of a church built in memory of 
a saint who died in Ireland fourteen hundred years ago; sends 
the heart to the house and garden girt with a row or two of 
poplars and a row or two of fir-trees where early days were 
passed; no voluntary union like the love which under the 
Southern Cross thinks and dreams and plans and prays for 
Ireland; no love like that which in America has as great a 
power upon the orator wielding at will the democracy of his 
adopted country as the laborer whose hard-earned dollar or 
strong right hand is at the service of that old land the thought 
of which is a prayer, a passion, a pain, an influence of never- 
failing might within him; no union like that love which sees 
in the white moonlight of South Africa, in the mysterious 
depths of her silent skies and the massive purple of her moun- 
tains, the April moon of Ireland, her skies of inaccessible 
height, and the green hills transformed by the magic of the 
heart and memory; no union anywhere or at any time like this 
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love which links to home these exiled hearts; links them to the 
cause of their fathers, to the vindication of their memory, to 
the atonement of the countless wrongs for the redressal of 
which they had lived and under the weight of which they died ; 
nothing in time or land like this love of the sea-divided Gael 
for Ireland. 

HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


In suggesting the holding of the convention the Archbishop 
of Toronto has been the means of eliciting an expression of 
loyalty and strength which goes beyond the bare purpose of 
the hour. The cause of Ireland is gained in a sense in which 
it was never won before. It is not four millions and a half of 
Irishmen within the four seas of Ireland, governed by the Cas- 
tle and the Boards, the Great Unpaid and the police, that limit 
and impel the Irish question. It is not a subject of moods 
and recommendations, of pigeonholed reforms, of aims and 
schemes that never end; it is not the weather-glass of a fortune 
rising with the Liberal pulse and the growing fierceness of the 
people; falling with the people’s apathy, or weariness, or dis- 
trustfulness at such time as the Tory’s policy of hate is masked 
in smiles and his iron bracelets enveloped in flowers. This is 
the policy of killing Home Rule with kindness. How do his 
supporters among the Irish nationalist members like the picture? 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SHALLOW TAUNT. 


This Ireland at home weak and discontented, though a trou- 
ble through her deathless energy of nerve, does not express the 
whole of one side of the conflict. Mr. Chamberlain discounted 
himself when he declared that Mr. Redmond and his friends 
as well as the other Irish members lived on the subscriptions 
of the New York servant girls. These girls have brothers and 
fathers—there may be others under their influence as well— 
who could be made in certain circumstances a terrible weapon 
of the wrath and vengeance of three times four and a half 
millions. Those who profess to be statesmen should remember 
their responsibilities. Men like Mr. Chamberlain, with a hand- 
to-mouth policy or a policy tainted by prejudice, do mischief 
that the most profound sagacity can hardly repair. No stronger 
instance of the truth of this remark—and its truth needs no 
instance—is the attitude of Mr. Gladstone compared with that 
of the right honorable gentleman just named. Mr. Gladstone 
has succeeded in winning to the connection all the best ele- 
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ments of the Ireland at home and abroad. So strong is the 
attachment that it survives the desertion of Lord Roseberry, 
the ingratitude of certain Nonconformists, the malignant utter- 
ances of Mr. Chamberlain; but it can be killed by inexplica- 
ble delay. It is no explanation, in an honest sense, to say that 
the majority returned against Home Rule at the last election 
is due to dissensions among the Irish themselves. Either the 
concession of Mr. Gladstone’s large county council, for the 
Home-Rule Bill was no more than that, is the embodiment of 
a just policy or it is not. If it be not, it should not be con- 
ceded under any circumstances; if it is, it should be conceded 
irrespective of the attitude of Mr. Redmond and his followers. 
Now, not one of the latter would dare to oppose the passing 
of such a measure if it were introduced to-morrow; nay more, 
having supported it strenuously in the House, they would go 
back to their constituents with the information that everything 
valuable in the bill was due to their exertions, while its short- 
comings should be attributed to the Irish party and the inepti- 
tude of Mr. Dillon. 


BANEFUL RESULTS OF IRISH DISSENSION. 


If the dissensions were anything more than personal, there 
might be some excuse for the falling back of part of the Liberal 
line from the cause of Home Rule. In reality they are only 
personal, but they afford a number of Englishmen who profess 
Liberal principles some ground for doubting that it is the best 
policy for England as long as powerful and wealthy interests 
in that country assert that it means the disintegration of the 
Empire. Englishmen support Home Rule because it is best for 
England and Ireland; unless they thought so there would be no 
honesty in their policy. What must be thought of the action 
of those Irishmen which renders English support a difficulty if not 
an impossibility? The dissensions lead to this; and so much in 
love are the malcontents with the quarrel they seem ready to 
reject every proposal for reconciliation. This alone can explain 
the insulting remarks about the status of the delegates from 
abroad. If some strange blindness had not possessed Mr. Red- 
mond and his organ, they would have been cautious in dealing 
with men who came to Ireland in pursuance of a plan of national 
reconciliation advised by an Irishman, first of the exiles by his 
great office in Holy Church, his ability and his virtue. The per- 
son to whom his Grace of Toronto addressed the ever-memorable 
letter was not a member of his flock, but a Canadian Protes- 
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tant whose love of the land of his fathers was as strong as if 
he had been born in Ireland, and fittingly, most fittingly, ad- 
dressed to him to show that a Catholic prelate knew of what 
metal Protestant patriots were made. 
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“What matter though at different shrines 
We kneel unto one God,” 


wrote the purest spirit that ever gave itself to Ireland, the 
Protestant, Thomas Davis. One is strangely moved in think- 
ing of these things and reflecting how they are disregarded by 
men who presume to claim a leadership in Irish national 
affairs. 

A SILLY PRETENCE. 

The delegates from the British Colonies and the United 
States were, it appears, not known to the Parnellites when these 
visited America and the Colonies to seek aid for the Home-Rule 
cause. If a similar argument had been adopted at the time— — 
if the exiles replied to requests for assistance that they knew 
nothing about Mr. Parnell and less about his agents, what 
would be the state of the Home-Rule question now? If there 
were a few holding the pretence of sitting in Parliament as 
Home-Rulers, it would be like students in a debating society 
playing at high politics. An annual bill or resolution would 
be introduced to amend the legislative relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Some constitutional law of little applica- 
tion would be stated with ability and exactness, a mass of par- 
liamentary history would be reviewed, reflecting credit on the 
industry if not upon the practical judgment of the speakers ; 
but no reply would come from the Treasury bench. Then the 
division bell would be rung, and from library and smoking- 
room and bar the big battalions, that had not heard what the 
Irish members said, would pour into the House and thence in- 
to the lobby, voting by twenty to one that no reform in the 
relations of the two countries was needed. That this childish- 
ness, or, it may be, this duplicity, is not still carried on is, 
we think, due to the exiles whom the Parnellites have sub- 
jected to such scorn and contempt, and upon one of whom at 
the least they cast reflections of a character so libellous as to 
surpass anything known in modern journalism. 


A LIBEL WORTHY OF “ THE TIMES,” 





It was suggested in the /rish Daily Independent that an 
alderman from Ottawa, in the Dominion, the Chevalier Heney, 
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was a co-conspirator with Le Caron or Beach, the Fenian in- 
former or spy who was produced before the commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the charges against Mr. Parnell, his 
party, and others, for complicity in crime and outrage in 
Ireland. We have read the evidence of Beach in the edition 
published from the Dazly News, and entitled a “Diary of the 
Parnell Commission.” There is no reference made to Chevalier 
Heney in this report; nothing said which could in any way 
point to him; but we state now that he is a well-known 
citizen of Ottawa, thirty-three years an alderman, a large 
employer, a man of the greatest benevolence—nay, of heroic 
charity, and has received a decoration from the Holy Father. 
The indignation of his fellow-citizens at the publication was 
shown in the cablegrams from Ottawa to his fellow-delegates 
from the Dominion. No correction or retractation of this 
statement by implication has ever appeared in the /rish Datly 
Independent. It was not the less a libel that it aimed at 
destroying the man’s character and outraging his feelings by 
innuendo in the form of a question. Mr. Redmond, from whom 
better things might have been expected, should have done what 
he could to show regret for an irreparable wrong. 


A DISTINGUISHED PROTESTANT HOME-RULER. 


Mr. Blake, to whom the Archbishop of Toronto wrote the let- 
ter recommending the settlement of differences by such a conven- 
tion as that which met in Dublin, is a Parliamentary colleague of 
Mr. Redmond and the other Parnellite members. There can be 
no question either of his character or of his financial indepen- 
dence. He is a man of means who not only gives his services but 
his pecuniary aid to the national cause. It cannot be said of 
him that he owes all social consequence and whatever fortune 
he possesses to his employment in the service of the Irish 
people. As the recipient of his grace’s letter his standing af- 
forded a guarantee that the assembly would be one worthy of 
the cause, worthy of all that the name of Ireland means. Any 
other view degrades the Irish people. Notwithstanding their 
great number, both in Ireland and elsewhere, it makes them an 
unstable race, with the curse upon them that they shall not 
excel; despite the success which has marked the steps of so 
many in the highest pursuits of life in the States and in the 
colonies, it points them out to a wondering world as a people 
devoid of reason in any matter affecting the interests of their 
country. The perfect frankness with which these men came 
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from great distances, at expense, trouble, and loss of time, dis- 
plays singular nobility of character; so that the more one thinks 
of the criticisms pronounced upon them in Ireland, whether by 
Mr. Redmond’s paper or any other national organ, or by Irish 
speakers at political clubs or meetings of faction or revolt, the 
more astounded is he that such publications and such public 
men should possess one scintilla of influence, one shred of 
following in the country. 
ONE OF IRELAND’S PATRIOT PRELATES. 

The fact that the Bishop of Raphoe presided was another 
security for the dignity and value of the convention. He took 
the chair on the motion of Mr. Justin McCarthy—a man who, 
in certain respects, sacrificed more for the country than any one 
since the Young Irelanders ruined themselves in 1848. It is in 
the recollection of every Irish member, and of all people 
capable of understanding anything, that Mr. Parnell valued 
Mr. McCarthy’s consent to sit in Parliament as one of the 
most important accessions he had received. It is painful to 
speak of these matters—painful that there should seem to be 
any necessity to do so; but when one finds that men who 
would be a credit to any cause are attacked in season and out 
of season, and when in this business of the convention it is im- 
plied that the four gentlemen named are, either directly or in- 
directly, parties to a fraud, such particulars must be repeated for 
the benefit of all in a way that there can be no mistaking. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

We reiterate the opinion that there was no honesty in the 
squeamishness that affected to think the delegates from abroad 
were nobodies. Suppose we went back a little and asked how 
could Mr. John Redmond have entered Parliament if the quali- 
fication abolished in 1856 were still required? At that time 
before a man could be member for a county he should possess 
a freehold estate of £600 a year, and before he could be 
member for a city or borough £300 a year. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy was the person most instrumental in having this condition 
put an end to; it was he who gave the first great impetus to 
a movement opening the House of Commons to poor men. 
But Sir Charles, then Mr. Duffy, proprietor and editor of Zhe 
Nation, could not have entered Parliament because he lacked the 
qualification, only that the maternal grandfather of Mr. John 
Dillon, M.P., conveyed to him the necessary estate and title 
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deeds. In doing this the grantor incurred the risk of losing 
his property ; for there was nothing to prevent Mr. Duffy from 
closing upon it. He held the conveyance of the estate and the 
title deeds which disclosed his grantor’s right to execute it. 
Very possibly numbers of Irishmen who subscribed their 
dollars in this country and in Canada, who gave their money 
in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, recollected the 
time when Irish members of Parliament spent upon their 
elections large sums of money out of their own pockets or from 
those of their friends; remembered that in their earlier days 
it was never known that a man offered himself to the pub- 
lic service unless he was able to defray all expenses con- 
nected with it. The Repeal Rent is not in point; because 
O’Connell and his fellow-members possessed property qualifi- 
cation and had spent their resources on contests in the early 
days of the Repeal agitation, and to a large extent on con- 
tests to the very end of it. Moreover, at that time a contest 
for a county would cost as many thousands as one would hun- 
dreds now. The times, so favorable to poor men possessing 
talent and public spirit, in which we now live were reached by 
a journey of trial and suffering greater than any people ever 
passed through. Famine after famine, culminating in the awful 
visitation beginning in 1845 and ending in 1850-51, expresses 
the result of the policy under which government in Ireland was 
carried on. Estates were cleared of the occupiers with such 
effectiveness that Mr. Bright, visiting the country in 1849 and 
again in 1851, declared that “it looked as if it had been devas- 
tated by a great war.” ‘The Zimes, rendered fair-minded for a 
moment by accounts of how the public conscience of Europe 
was shocked, expressed its opinion that property in Ireland 
“was ruled with most savage and tyrannical sway. The land- 
lords there exercise their rights with a hand of iron and neglect 
their duties with a front of brass.” It soon awoke to its natural 
state of hatred of the Irish people when the census of 1851 
showed that the population had fallen two millions* and sounded 
the note of triumph—“ The Celts are gone with a vengeance!”’ 
Little did it know the indestructable vitality of that people. 
It was the same ignorance as that displayed by the councillors 
of Elizabeth who reckoned on winning a new England by those 
wars of extermination in which Mountjoy and Carew were 


* The exact figures of each census are, for 1841, 8,196,597, and for 1851, 6,574,279; but it 
has been ascertained with reasonable certainty that the population had in 1845 risen to more 
than eight millions and a half. 
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leading spirits, which the latter describes with the formality 
of a vivisector, and whose effects the poet Spenser witnessed 
in “anatomies of death” he saw creeping on all-fours from 
wood and glen to feed on carcases that the wolf and fox had 
turned from. They are not gone those Celts—between two and 
three thousand representatives of the race proved it the other 
day! 












RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DELEGATES. 











And these delegates have assumed responsibilities which 
they cannot allow to sleep. It is immaterial whether they live 
at home under the pressure of evil times—and such a pressure 
is sure to assume an ominous form on account of the badness 
of the harvest which has just passed *—or live in distant lands to 
which like pressure forced them—with that wrenching of the 
heart which only the exile feels; they stand between the past 
and the future as the guardians of all that the name of Ire- 
land means—her immortal youth, her imperishable hopes, her 
inexpiable wrongs. 

They cannot lay down these responsibilities until the cause 
has triumphed. They acted history in those days of the first 
week of September, they now belong to Ireland and to fame. 
They are raised above local surroundings, they stand in the 
dignity of a high purpose, they are clothed with a memory the 
future will not let die. They must see Ireland in their hopes 
taking her place among the nations; the love of her must bea 
power to inspire them to generous deeds and to thoughts holy 
in their justice and wisdom; her image must possess them as 
it did her greatest son when in the last hour of her freedom, 
but with invincible belief in her destiny, he said to her: 































“Thou art not conquered; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is on thy lips and on thy cheek, 
And death’s pale flag is not advancéd there.” 


* Notwithstanding the land code, in which we include Mr. Gerald Balfour’s act of last 
session, we do not hesitate to say that so far as half the number of tenants are concerned for 
whom this legislation was originally intended—that is, those tenants whose condition was the 
essence of its policy—it is of no benefit. This sounds strange after hearing of the quarrels 
among Irish members, but we say half of the tenants are at this moment, or may be at any 
moment later on owing to the bad harvest and the wretched prices for live stock, in the same 
position as if no land act had been ever passed. Ina note in the North American Review for 
February, 1891, a statement with regard to this and other features of Irish land legislation 
matie by Mr. Lecky in a previous number was corrected in a way to show the shortcomings 
of thatact. The recent legislation has in no sense improved it in those important particulars. 
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A SPIRITUAL ULTIMA THULE. 


BY REV. A. P. DOYLE. 





HAVE just returned from Chincoteague Island, 
Va. It is only when one is able to sit down and 
.mark the contrasts between the intense activities 
of daily life in our great Northern metropolis 
and the quiet, simple, happy-go-lucky existence 


of the homely oystermen of Chincoteague that one is able to 


really appreciate the delights of a 
short stay in a place where there 
is no mad-rushing, loud-creaking, 
and heavy-snorting elevated rail- 
road trains, no hoarse cries from 
leather-lunged hucksters, no signs 
of strained vitality on the faces 
of the inhabitants, no apparent 
care whether school keeps or not. 
Chincoteague Island is off the 
Eastern Shore, some six miles from 
the mainland, and it belongs geo- 
graphically to Accomack County, 
Virginia. But in reality it belongs 
to no one but itself. The Chin- 
coteaguer is a law unto himself, 
and as long as he minds his own 
business the birds of the air or 
the fishes of the sea are not pos- 
sessed of more liberty than he is. 
He wants but little here below, 
and he gets that little in the shape 
of the juicy oyster from the gener- 
ous sea. He has no difficult social 
problems to solve. He learns with 
supreme indifference of the corrup- 
tion of city politics and the bood- 
ling of cityaldermen. He has long 





‘“ HE HAS NO DIFFICULT SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS TO SOLVE.” 


ago changed all that by having no municipality at all. Al- 
though on an island something of the shape of Manhattan 
Island, but about one-half as large, there are nearly three 


thousand people, yet there is no mayor or any ruling power 
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but the “deestrict” constable, and he is more than half the 
time out of a job; there is no street-cleaning department, for 
the tide comes in every day and washes clean the only 





‘*THE HOUSES ARE NOT VERY PRETENTIOUS,” 


street that runs between the houses and the water; there 
is no comptroller’s office, for there is no money to handle 
—the Chincoteaguer never has any taxes to pay; there is no 
street urchin to shout out the daily Mews, for there is not a 
printing-press on the island. Though there are none of the re- 
sources of civilization on the island, still I would venture to 
say that there is more solid happiness to the acre on Chinco- 
teague than can be found in most any other place in the coun- 
try. The sweet tones of the church bell divides with the lap- 
ping of the waves on the shell-strewn beach the office of break- 
ing the monotony of the long evening while the native “hangs 
round” swapping stories and smoking his short pipe till the 
early bed claims him for rest. Even the tremendous wave of 
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politics that has swept over the rest of the country has left 
him undisturbed. If the financial problem were left to the six 
hundred registered voters on the island, it would be easily set- 
tled without any very great expenditure of oratory, for, as one 
of them remarked, “ We never see any gold down here, and 
never expect to.” It would be safe to venture the assertion 
that there are not two gold-pieces in the whole place. The 
postmaster showed me one as a thing of great curiosity, and it 
probably could not be matched in the community. 

A witty parish priest once asked what kind of a parish had 
he, replied that he could best tell by saying that there was not 
a piano in the place. There was one piano on Chincoteague ; 
I saw it. It was in the possession of a runner from Baltimore, 
and he was trying to dispose of it—with what success the future 
alone will reveal. 

To sketch a mental picture of Chincoteague: imagine a low- 
lying sand-bar half a mile wide; one side protected from the 
ocean by the somewhat elevated and heavily-wooded promontory 
Assateague, and on the other side by one of those wide bays, run- 
ning parallel with the ocean, so well known on the Atlantic 
coast. On the bay side, and skirting the shore, is the only 
street, on which the people live, move, and have their being. 
It must have been laid out in ye olden time before the new- 
fangled prohibition ideas invaded the place. It is quite certain 
that no surveyor’s theodolite ever marked the line on which 
the houses are built. Some of the more important houses, like 
the hotel and the Red Men’s Hall, are pretentious in their 
architecture, but the majority of them were built on the style 
not uncommonly known as carpenter’s gothic. Some few of 
the houses were painted and surrounded by neat gardens, but 
most of them were innocent of any decoration. One house 
particularly we noticed was surmounted by high-reaching light- 
ning-rods and surrounded by a very strong fence, but over the 
gateway was painted, in very large letters, “In God we trust.” 

Our business on the island was to give a non-Catholic mis- 
sion. History does not record any positive effort made during 
the past fifty years to establish any Catholic church there, and 
the memory of the “oldest residenter” recalls only two or 
three visits made by a priest in any official capacity. Of 
course among the three thousand people there were no Catho- 
lics at all. Report had it, however, that two or three had 
been Catholics, and had fallen away. The last visit of a priest 
to the island was three years ago. Surely here was virgin soil 
into which it was given to us to sow the seeds of Catholic truth. 
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‘““IT WAS CHEERING TO SEE WITH WHAT AVIDITY THESE SIMPLE FOLK DRANK IT ALL IN.” 


As we took up our quarters in the hotel, kept by Captain 
Mathews, we introduced ourselves (there were two of us) as 
Catholic priests and announced our intention of calling the peo- 
ple together to preach the truths of the Catholic faith. Before 
our coming there had been little or no announcement of our 
purpose. We secured the Red Men’s Hall, the largest in the 
place, and hired a colored boy to put up posters announcing 
the fact that there would be preaching there by two Catholic 
priests for three nights. We then kept ourselves very much in 
evidence during the rest of the afternoon, by parading up and 
down the main street, meeting some of the storekeepers, talk- 
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ing “shop” with the oystermen, and inviting all we came in 
contact with to come to the meeting at night. 

It was evident that in the beginning we were a puzzle to 
some of the matter-of-fact folk, If we had charged an admis- 
sion fee, our purpose would have been easily comprehended ; 
we would have been classed among the second and third rate 
shows that float into these out-of-the-way places. But why two 
men should come from afar, paying ali expenses, renting a hall, 
living at the hotel, and hoping to get nothing in return—this 
they could not see through. I believe it was this, far more 
than anything we said or any tract we gave away, that made 
the deepest impression on the people. 

The first night, whether it was we were not sufficiently ad- 
vertised or whether, being strangers, they were a little suspi- 
cious of us, our hall was not filled; and they who were there 
were, with only two or three exceptions, men and growing 
boys. Why the women absented themselves did not reveal 
itself till the next day, when we were asked on all sides if 
women were allowed to come in. Some very wide-spread im- 
pression prevailed that only men would be admitted. 

But to the crowd that did come we preached with all the 
force of earnestness we possessed. We told them of the soul’ 
and its importance, and that life was more than meat; and of 
the God-man dying to save sinners; and it was cheering to see 
with what avidity these simple folk drank it all in. Even the 
boys, who were stretched out on the back benches eating pea- 
nuts, rose up on their elbows as the preacher warmed up, for- 
got their munching, and listened with the greatest attention. 
What a tremendous dramatic power there is in the oft-repeated 
story of the redemption ! 

We had a good opportunity to study the varying phases of 
human nature. The men before us wete, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, men who spent their lives on the water, made their 
living out of the generosity of the sea. I believe that living 
so close to the heart of nature, surrounded by a vast ex- 
panse of sea and sky, and being dependent on the bounties of 
tide and wave, does develop the religious nature in a man. 
This may be one reason why our Lord selected his apostles 
from among fishermen. Anyhow, as these hardy men, with 
their peaked faces, and leathery skin, and lanky necks, and 
shoulders rounded as a spoon—as they listened a new ex- 
pression came into their countenance and a new light into. 
their eye that seemed to transform them, and so eager was 


their look and so intent their gaze that it was quite evident 
VOL, LXIV.—34 
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that they were interested as never before. When the sermon 
was over they were loath to go; they gladly took the litera- 
ture we had to give away, and left us intending to come 
again. We felt that we had secured an audience. 

As usual, we placed in evidence the question-box, and as 
the interest in our work developed we found that even in 
this out-of-the-way place the human heart had not been un- 
vexed by the deep questions of the soul. Many of the in. 
quiries touched on the teaching of the church in regard to the 
next world, particularly the doctrine of purgatory. It seems 
passing strange that the idea of a place of purification has 
lodged itself so firmly in the non-Catholic mind when the ten- 
dency of all religious teaching outside the church has been to 
ignore it. The testimony of the question-box at all these mis- 
sions is that the religious mind, in spite of adverse teaching, 
has convinced itself of the existence of such a place, and wants 
to know what Scriptural reasons there are for it. The same 





‘* SEARLE’S ‘PLAIN FACTS’ WERE READ AT HOME WITH GREATEST INTEREST.” 


may be said of an official tribunal for the forgiveness of sin. 
There is no more universal fact than the existence of sin. 
That a man feels that he is a sinner is the very soil in which 
the seed of religion takes root. When a man becomes con- 
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vinced that he is sinful, his next idea is how can he be made 
clean; ‘so the universal religious mind is sure that there must 
be a God-given way of absolution from sin, or the work of a 
redeeming God is incomplete. It is because the strong com- 
mon sense of the religious mind has got thus far in its reason- 
ing that so often is asked the questions, How does a man 
claim to forgive sin? What reason have you for the confes- 
sional ? etc. 

We were much entertained by the question of a one- 
armed Jew peddler whom early during our stay we met on 
the road with his pack over his shoulder, and whom we after- 
wards saw in the audience. We give it in full, warts and all, 
even to the peculiar spelling, just as it was dropped into the 
question-box : 


“Queston. As we have plenty of churches and there was 
another one built not long ago, and the people strained them 
selves and went in debt for it and we could have made out 
very well without it and could have taken that money and 
built a nice school building and get a few more good teachers 
and learn the children some sence, and how to support a fam- 
ily when they grow up to be men, and not to stuff them full 
of religeon and such nonsence, 

Would it not have bin better to have something in this 
town for poor people to make something then to have to go 
out in the bay, I do not mean old people but young people 
can work in the bay, Let me know how many poor people 
have strained themselves to pay for your coming down hear 
to preach or stuff us full of catholic foolishness, Take my 
advice and look after poor people and help them to make a 
living and if that does not take you to heaven catholicism wiil 
take you to hell.” 


The poor fellow in his daily trudging over the dusty roads 
had spent not a little time turning up and down in his mind 
some very important questions of social economy. Anyhow it 
gave us an opportunity to tell what a good mother the church 
was, how she looked out for the daily needs of her children 
even in things of this world, and with no little emphasis we 
asserted that it was a good way to demonstrate her divinity 
by showing how she assuages the ills of humanity. The usual 
‘vicious charges against the church appeared here—like the 
existence of cells under churches, the immuring of nuns, and 
the church’s opposition to the public schools; all of which 
went very far to show that lies travel with fleet wings, while 
steady truth has but a leaden heel. The answers were listened 
to with bated breath, and at the close of each evening’s dis- 
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course we gave out to all who came copies of -Searle’s Plain 
Facts. These and the tracts were taken home and read with 
greatest interest. 

Three days did we spend here. Our Mass was said private- 
ly every morning in the room we occupied in the hotel. We 
placed the altar-stone on the bureau, and, with a towel over the 
mirror and the necessities for the Holy Sacrifice in their places, 
while one was altar-boy the other celebrated the great mystery. 
Though the entourage of the great church with dim religious 
light was absent, yet probably a deeper devotion compensated 
for the lack of these churchly surroundings. 





‘“ THEY CAME FROM NEAR AND FROM FAR TO ATTEND.” 


The following nights our crowd increased until the closing 
service, when even several counter attractions—sensational shows 
—in the main street could not draw our interested people away. 
_ They came from near and from far to attend, and stayed 
until the last word was said, and shook us warmly by the hand 
as we departed. 

A peculiar settlement at one end of the island, of what 
was known as the “Sanctified People,’ interested us much. 
It was one of the many vagaries of the Protestant theory 
of grace to imagine that the Lord had so taken hold of 
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one that there was no further possibility of falling from his 
friendship. It is but a logical step when one begins to think 
he can do no wrong to persuade himself that everything he 
does is right. The class of people that settled here had come 
to this state of mind, and under the cloak of religion the worst 
vices were rampant; immorality stalked openly in the streets ; 
but when they be- 
gan using firearms 
and the lives of the 
helpless were in 
danger, the people 
rose up and drove 
them _ out. Old 
Marm Jester, who 
remembered vividly 
the scenes she had 
gone through, said 
it was far worse 
than the “fever ’n’ 
ager.” 

Our visit to Chin- 
coteague was not 
without its results. 
It is quite sure that 
a better idea of 
the true church 
was implanted in 
the hearts of the 
people. With peo- 
ple who live a sim- 
ple life and have few 
distractions ideas re- 
ceived are readily 
retained. If any attempt should be made by any calumniator 
of the church to vomit forth his lies here he will get a very 
short shrift from these folk. They have learned what the truth 
is and it will be no easy matter to disabuse them of their 
well-grounded notions. Whether converts will be made will 
depend largely on the possibility of future work. 





‘*IT WAS FAR WORSE THAN THE FEVER ’N’ AGER.” 
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RATIONALISM ENTHRONED AT CANTERBURY. 


BY JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, 


ORD SALISBURY, in the exercise of his pre- 
rogative as prime minister, has just given a 
new head to the Anglican Church. The ap- 
pointment is an interesting one. A High-Church 
weekly complained recently that the appoint- 
ment of Anglican bishops generally meant the elevation of 
“innocuous mediocrity.”” The choice, dependent in England 
on political favor and in the Episcopal Church in this country 
on compromise between clashing parties, is apt to fall (so this 
authority stated) on some “safe” and moderate man, not too 
High Church, not too Low. If that be so, the present instance 
is an exception to the rule; for Dr. Temple, the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is a man conspicuous for ability and 
force of character. 

Then, too, in view of the strenuous and persistent efforts of 
Lord Halifax and other amiable gentlemen to persuade the 
Holy Father and the Roman Commission on Anglican Orders 
that the Church of England holds and teaches the Catholic 
faith, it becomes of more than passing interest to learn what 
conception of theology and the nature of the Christian Church 
is represented by this new archbishop, whose office is already 
beginning to be looked upon by many of his flock as a sort of 
Anglican Papacy. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in the Established Church of 
England holds a position of legal importance both in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs. He is regarded as the first officer of 
the crown, and takes precedence directly after the royal family 
at all social and state functions. In Catholic days the arch- 
bishop (who is still styled the “Primate of all England”) was 
also the Papal legate, and Henry VIII. transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Protestant primates some of the matrimonial 
and other cases formerly sent to Rome. At present, when a 
vacancy occurs in the see, the prime minister selects a candi- 
date (of whom Her Majesty always “ graciously approves’’), and 
then the queen issues to the dean and chapter of the cathedral 
church a congé d'¢lire, naming the candidate to be elected. The 
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dean and chapter meet, pray for guidance, and then solemnly 
go through the empty form of a free election. Hf they dared 
to elect another than him whom Her Majesty has been pleased 
to name to them, they would become liable to imprisonment 
and deprivation, and, it is needless to say, they never brave 
such a fate. 

BRIEF SKETCH OF DR. TEMPLE’S LIFE. 


Frederick Temple, born in 1821, is the son of Major Temple, 
formerly lieutenant-governor of Sierra Leone. He graduated 
with honors from Balliol College, Oxford, in 1842, and was or- 
dained in 1846. In 1858 he became head-master of Rugby. In 
1868 he took an active part in the support of Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure for the disestablishment of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. This brought him into political favor, and the follow- 
ing year Gladstone made him Bishop of Exeter. In 1885 he 
became Bishop of London, and now he has been transferred 
from that position to the more important one at Canterbury. 
As Bishop of London he has been very pleasing to the High 
Churchmen. Though not believing at all himself in their 
teaching or practices, he looks upon a national church as an 
institution which should be comprehensive, including varied 
forms and beliefs, and so he has not harried the Ritualists for 
their infringements of the legal limits of ceremonial, as some 
of his predecessors did. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


His personality is a strong one, and those who come in 
contact with him officially are conscious of a vigor and energy 
which bring him some criticism as well as praise. He is ac- 
cused of being too brusque. A recent writer in the Saturday 
Review complains that his training at Rugby, where he “bul- 
lied and birched at his pleasure,” has led him to treat his 
clergy “like fourth-form boys when these are interviewed in 
the head-master’s study.” He grants him, however, one strong 
virtue: “ Everybody knows that the archbishop-designate has 
the courage of his opinions.” : 

There are certainly many things about him which all must 
admire. He has been for twenty-five years a consistent advo- 
cate of temperance and a total abstainer. He evidently has a 
strong sense of justice and fair-play, or he would not have 
thrown himself with enthusiasm (and contrary to the example 
of nearly all the other Anglican clergymen of the time) into 
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the struggle to free Ireland from the incubus of a Protestant 
Establishment which represented such a ridiculously small frac- 
tion of the people. As Bishop of London he has shown great 
energy, visiting each corner of his diocese and making stirring 
addresses on foreign missions, temperance, and church reform. 
He handled the latter subject without gloves in an address at 
Enfield in October last. He spoke first of the scandal of the 
possession by private persons as private property of the right 
of next presentation to livings. In the case of about half the 
livings in the Church of England the right of presentation is 
frequently in the market for sale. Other points of church re- 
form for which he contended were, that it should be easier to 
remove incompetent clergymen from their cures, that the laity 
should have a voice in the appointment of their pastors, and 
that the laity should have some control of the services. The 
clergy were too autocratic, and they should not be able to 
make changes in the services of which the parishioners did not 


approve. 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE’S THEOLOGY. 


But let us pass to a higher sphere, to the thing of chief 
importance. What sort of theology has been enthroned at 
Canterbury ? ‘What idea of religion does he hold and teach 
who now occupies what Anglicans like to call “the chair of St. 
Augustine”? Fortunately for our inquiry Dr. Temple’s views 
on religion are easily accessible. He was the first essayist in a 
volume published in 1861 and entitled Essays and Reviews. 
This book was the signal for a blaze of controversy. Its 
authors were clergymen of the Church of England, and its 
teaching was the frankest, boldest rationalism, which emascu- 
lated religion of the supernatural and reduced it to a purely 
humanitarian -basis. Orthodox, Evangelical Protestants—pious 
but illogical—were deeply shocked. A few quotations will give 
an idea of what the essayists taught on some important sub- 


jects. 
THE ULTIMATE BASIS FOR RELIGJON. 


Dr. Temple, in his opening essay, ‘‘ The Education of the 
World,” plants himself squarely on that fundamental Protestant 
principle of which rationalism is the necessary and legitimate 
fruit. The ultimate basis for religion, he claims, is to be found 
only in that “inner voice’’ which should guide every man. 
There is nothing external which can be an authority over him. 
The Bible is not such an authority; neither is the church. 
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“The Bible,” he says, “in fact is hindered by its form from 
exercising a despotism over the human spirit. . . . This it 
does by the principle of private judgment which ‘puts con- 
science between us and the Bible, making conscience the su- 
preme interpreter, whom it may be a duty to enlighten, but 
whom it can never be a duty to disobey” (Essays and Reviews, 
p. 53). Again: “When conscience and the Bible appear to 
differ, the pious Christian immediately concludes that he has 
not really understood the Bible.” That is, his private judgment 
is certainly right and the Bible must be made to conform to 
it! This reduces religion to the purest individualism ; makes 
as many different religions as there are individuals to hold 
them. And all are equally right! Suppose this principle ap- 
plied to the law of the land, each man assuming that the law 
had no other interpreter than his own “inner voice”! 


INSPIRATION. 


After this impugning of Scripture as an authority, the de- 
scent is easy to the views of inspiration and prophecy put 
forth in the succeeding essays. In the fourth essay we find 
this position taken: “The word of God is contained in Scrip- 
ture, whence it does not follow that it is co-extensive with it. 
The church to which we belong does not put that stumbling- 
block before the feet of her members” (p. 211). Again: “It 
has been matter of great boast with the Church of England, 
in common with other Protestant churches, that it is founded 
upon the ‘Word of God,’ a phrase which begs many a question 
when applied collectively to the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, a phrase which is never so applied to them by 
any of the Scriptural authors, and which, according to Protes- 
tant principles, never could be applied to them by any suff- 
cient authority from without. . . . Even if the Fathers have 
usually considered ‘canonical’ synonymous with ‘ miraculously 
inspired,’ there is nothing to show that their sense of the word 
must necessarily be applied in our own Sixth Article.”’ Dr. 
Rowland Williams, in the second essay, considers it absurd to 
speak of the sacred writers (“who were not passionless ma- 
chines”') as “inspired,” and then to refuse that title to Luther 
and Milton. 


PROPHECY. 


In the same essay (on “ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches’) the 
main purpose is a rationalistic explaining away of the Messianic 
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prophecies. It is a “distortion of prophecy” to apply the 
familiar Messianic passages in Isaias to Christ. The “man of 
grief,” the “rejected of his people,” do not apply to Christ but 
to some contemporaneous Jewish hero or deliverer, or perhaps 
to collective Israel. 


DOGMA AND THE CHURCH. 


Naturally enough, writers who take their stand upon individu- 
alism try to belittle the importance of theology, and to them, 
of course, the church is not a divine but a purely human institu- 
tion. Dr. Temple tells us that it seemed at first as if the study 
of theology were to return with the Reformation, but fortu- 
nately an era of toleration commenced instead, the tendency 
of which is “to modify the early dogmatism by substituting 
the spirit for the letter and practical religion for precise definitions 
of truth. This lesson is certainly not yet fully learnt” (p. 51). 
This idea is still more fully expanded by the fourth essayist, 
whose subject is “The National Church.” 

“Jesus Christ has not revealed his religion as a theology of 
the intellect, nor as an historical faith, and it is a stifling of 
the true Christian life, both in the individual and the church, 
to require of many men a unanimity in speculative doctrine 
which is unattainable, and a uniformity of historical belief 
which can never exist” (p. 246). The author thinks that a na- 
tional church should include all the people of a country who 
are born into their membership in the church as they are 
into their civil rights, and that the church, therefore, should 
be concerned chiefly with the ethical development of its mem- 
bers, requiring no doctrinal tests of clergy or laity. 


THE SACRAMENTS AND THE PRIESTHOOD. 


The sacraments, as means of grace, and the priesthood, as 
anything more than of human appointment, naturally go down 
in this wholesale dismantling of the supernatural. As to bap- 
tism: “ The first Christians held that the heart was purified by 
faith ; the accompanying symbol, water, became by degrees the 
instrument of purification. Holy Baptism was preceded at first 
by a vow in which the young soldier expressed his conscious- 
ness of spiritual truth; but, when it became twisted into a false 
analogy with circumcision, the rite degenerated into a magical 
form and the Augustinian notion of a curse inherited by infants 
was developed in connection with it” (p. 102). As to the 
priesthood: “Priesthoods have always been products. 
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If all priests and ministers of religion could at one moment be 
swept from the face of the earth, they would soon be repro- 
duced” (p. 203). 

These are the views of religion for which the new arch- 
bishop stands. There was the usual statement in the preface 
that each essayist was responsible only for his own essay. But 
they are all in substantial agreement, all take the same ration- 
alistic point of view, and their association, of course, was the 
result of choice, not chance. Moreover, neither in the storm 
of denunciation which greeted the first publication, nor at any 
time subsequently, did Dr. Temple repudiate the teaching of 
this book. On the contrary, when his appointment as Bishop 
of Exeter was challenged on account of these heretical opinions, 
he still stood by them. The quotations given here are taken 
from the twelfth edition of Essays and Reviews, which, as pub- 
lished eight years after the first, amounts to a reiteration of 
belief. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES. 


At a still later date, 1884, he gave utterance in his Bampton 
Lectures to ideas even more sweepingly destructive of super- 
natural religion. His view of our Lord’s life on earth is purely 
humanitarian. Christ is the “ Leader,” the “ Master,” the great 
example, but nothing is said of his priesthood or sacrifice. 
The voice within commands us to believe that good is supreme 
over evil. “To obey this command and to believe this truth 
is Faith. This is the Faith which supplies perpetual strength 
to the hope of immortality.” 


MIRACLES. 


As to miracles, those of the Old Testament, he tells us, 
could never be proved. “ The times are remote; the date and 
authorship of the books are not established with certainty; the 
mixture of poetry with history is no longer capable of any sure 
separation into its parts” (p. 206). In the New Testament, he 
adds, we must admit that some unusual occurrences took place 
which struck the disciples and other observers as miracles, though 
they need not necessarily have been miracles “in the scienti- 
fic sense.” “For instance, the miraculous healing of the sick 
may be no miracle in the strictest sense at all. It may be but 
an instance of the power of mind over body, a power which is 
undeniably not yet brought within the range of science, and 
which nevertheless may be really within its domain” (p. 195). 
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Our Lord’s miracles of healing may have been simply the result 
of this power and “ due toa superiority in his mental power to 
the similar power possessed by other men. Men seem to pos- 
sess this power over their own bodies and over the bodies of 
others in different degrees” (p. 201). Even our Lord’s resur- 
rection from the dead is reached by this destructive criticism. 
“ Thus, for instance, it is quite possible that our Lord’s resur- 
rection may be found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the 
scientific sense. It foreshadows and begins the general resur- 
rection; when that general resurrection comes we may find that 
it is, after all, the natural issue of physical laws always at 
work” (p. 196). 
CUI BONO? 


If we ask, What, then, can be the object of miracles? Dr. 
Temple has his answer ready. If these events, though not 
really miraculous, have “served their purpose, if they have ar- 
rested attention which would not otherwise have been arrested, 
if they have compelled belief,” then they have accomplished 
their true end. In other words, they were “ pious frauds” im- 
pressing a people naturally credulous and easily deceived as 
the best way of conveying ethical truth to them. The Protes- 
tant tradition persists in giving to the Society of Jesus the 
possession of “The end justifies the means” as a principle of 
conduct, but Dr. Temple goes farther still and carries the 
charge back from His faithful servants to the great Master 
Himself ! 

He is almost as hazy as was Charles Kingsley concerning 
the personality of God and in his reluctance to admit the pos- 
sibility of a true miracle, as well as in his view of the province 
of prayer; he ascribes to nature an immutability which seems 
to make it independent even of God. “The prayer to the 
fetich for rain is as contrary to true religion as it is contrary 
to true science” (p. 131). By parity of reasoning the Christian’s 
prayer for rain is equally contrary to true science. 


REUNION WITH ROME, 


Suppose, now, his Grace of Canterbury to become possessed 
of Lord Halifax’s kindly hobby and, fired with zeal for the 
reunion of Anglicanism with Rome, to seek, like the noble 
lord just named, an interview with the Pope. Leo XIII. does 
his expected guest the compliment of perusing his published 
works beforehand. 
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“ Are you really,” he asks of Dr. Temple, “the head of the 
same church to which Lord Halifax belongs?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“But perhaps these opinions of yours are personal ones 
which your church would condemn?” 

Dr. Temple hastens to enlighten him: “On the contrary, 
not only have I, holding these opinions, been elevated to 
the highest office which my church can give, but twice has the 
Church of England been formally asked to condemn these 
views as contrary to her doctrine and teaching, and twice has 
she, through her highest courts, refused to do so.” 

“Strange,” muses the Holy Father, “that the noble lord 
who is in communion with such heretics can fancy himself a 
Catholic! To condone and allow errors such as these is simply 
to destroy the Christian religion.” 

Dr. Temple departs, disappointed and unable to see why 
the Pope cannot give him ‘the right hand of fellowship, agree 
to disagree, and live in full communion all the same. Anglicans 
are willing to do that sort of thing. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE AS A PROPHET. 


In a preface to a volume of essays which appeared in 
answer to Essays and Reviews, Bishop Wilberforce became a 
prophet, prophesying more truly than he realized himself. The 
false doctrine of Essays and Reviews, said the bishop, must be 
condemned promptly by authority as not allowable for any 
honest man to hold and teach in the Church of England. 
This was absolutely necessary “to prevent the very idea of 
truth, as truth, dying out amongst us. For so indeed it must 
do if once it be permitted to our clergy solemnly to engage to 
teach as the truth of God a certain set of doctrines and at 
the same time to discuss whether they are true or false.” But 
authority, when it did act, took just the opposite course. It 
was sought to have the more heretical propositions of Fssays 
and Reviews condemned by the ecclesiastical courts as incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of the Church of England, but the 
verdict declared each and all of the charges unsustained. 

Again, when Dr. Temple was appointed Bishop of Exeter 
his election was challenged on the same ground, but after 
counsel on both sides had been heard the election was un- 
hesitatingly confirmed. In the Gorham judgment the highest 
courts declared that a clergyman of the Church of England 
might publicly deny the doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; or 
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he might teach it if he so wished. In the case of Sheppard 
vs. Bennett the decision was given that a clergyman might 
preach the doctrine of the Real Presence or he might deny it, 
just as he happened to choose. 


THE AGNOSTIC OUTCOME OF ANGLICANISM. 


So the very result that Bishop Wilberforce feared has 
come to pass. It has been formally decided that absolute con- 
tradictories, truth and non-truth, may both be taught with 
equal authority in the Church of England; and such is the 
actual case to-day. So also is the bishop’s prophecy being ful- 
filled ; “the very idea of truth as truth” has largely died out 
amongst Anglicans. It is the fashion to denounce the earlier 
Evangelicals because they persecuted the Ritualists. But if 
they were honest men believing that they had the truth, what 
else could they do but “ persecute’”’—z. ¢., try to drive out 
soul-destroying errors from their church? What has happened 
to their successors, the “ Neo-Evangelicals”? Finding that they 
could not drive out the Ritualists, and that continual fighting 
was both unpopular and tiresome, they gave up the attempt 
and adopted of themselves boy-choirs and some of the other 
pretty things of ritualism. But they dropped the warfare only 
to fall back into latitudinarian indifference. It may produce 
peace to feel that it does not matter much whether one thing 
be taught or another, but it just as certainly produces also a 
blunted sense of truth and of the importance of a right faith. 

The Ritualist, in his young enthusiasm, often starts out to 
be a David who, with sling and stone, will destroy all the 
heretical enemies of the Lord. But he finds that those who 
deny what he considers to be of faith cannot be driven out of 
his church, and insensibly he loses the keenness of his zeal for 
truth, looks on unmoved while the most tremendous heresies 
are broached all about him, and hobnobs most amicably on 
ecclesiastical and other occasions with those who deny nearly 
all that he holds dear. Anglicanism as a system tends to de- 
stroy the sense of the immutability of truth. Ritualists claim 
that the Thirty-nine Articles “ need not necessarily have a Pro- 
testant sense.” The Rationalists claim (as in a quotation al- 
ready given above) that they need not necessarily have an 
orthodox sense. And so both live together in the same com- 
munion, juggling with words—the one affirming, the other de- 
nying—and both possessed of equal official authority. It is 
not, as the High Churchmen would fain persuade themselves 
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and others,’ “simply a lack of discipline.” What their new 
archbishop teaches is destructively anti-Christian ; but he is not 
defying the authority of his church, for she has twice formally 
allowed his teaching. 

The High-Anglican loss of a keen sensitiveness to doctrinal 
truth is well illustrated by two recent examples. First, by Mr. 
Gladstone’s naive proposal that policy, not truth, should guide 
the decision on Anglican orders. Breathing the Anglican air 
of mutual toleration of truth and error, he was unable to per- 
ceive the preposterousness of making such a suggestion to the 
Holy See. Not long since one of the most widely known 
Ritualistic clergymen in England said to a friend of the writer’s, 
“TI believe all that you Roman Catholics do except one thing 
—the infallibility of the Pope. But as to that, I consider it 
unimportant whether it be true or not.” The doctrine of the 
infallibility may be true or it may be false, but conceive the 
idea of truth one must have to say that it is unimportant 
whether such a doctrine be true or not true! 

The negative result, the agnostic death of faith which the 
opposing sects of the Protestant world are producing in the 
modern mind by their contradictory assertion and denial of 
positive doctrines—this equation equalling zero—is more vivid- 
ly represented within the Anglican communion than anywhere 
else, for there the opposing forces are in closer juxtaposition 
and the end is, if possible, more logically certain. 
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TINKERING THE RAINES LIQUOR LAW. 


BY ROBERT J. MAHON, 


aT best the control, by legislation, of a numerically 

large portion of the commonwealth is beset with 

difficulties. It requires a degree of foresight and 

an exercise of wisdom not commonly found in 

the average statute-maker. Even when devised 

and guided by earnest and able statesmen, it is at most an at- 

tempt to forestall the ingenuity, craft, and evasion of those 

whose interests or pleasures are directly affected. Touching the 

Liquor Tax Law of New York, the difficulties of the subject 

matter do not seem to be so numerically important as they 
are serious and harmful in result. 

Perhaps no fairer test of the comparative merits of the old 
excise statute and the new is available than the actual opera- 
tion of both. Tried by this test, it is apparent that the law 
so bravely heralded as rigorous and severe has been proven by 
actual results to be the most deceptive weakling within the 
general legislative experience. All competent observers of the 
working of the two statutes are fairly unanimous in the opinion 
that the old law, as enforced by the Roosevelt régime, showed 
far better results than can now be credited to the Liquor Tax 
Law. Then Sunday closing was the feature, while at present 
open general traffic is the special result. Though some saloon- 
keepers close during the prohibited time, their obedience to 
the professed spirit of the law is scarcely noticeable in view 
of the deplorable results from the open saloons. Again, ‘the 
indirect opportunities for the viciously inclined, left open under 
the express provisions, or rather “definitions,” of the liquor 
law, is a gross menace to the public order. Tacking to a 
liquor regulation a privilege to the proprietor who annexes 
sleeping-rooms to his saloon is not calculated to increase urban 
virtue. On the whole, it is serious matter for regret that the 
measure for which so much was promised has proven so dan- 
gerous and disappointing in its actual results. The prediction 
that it would bear hard on the more disreputable part of the 
liquor trade has not come to pass; and it has in it a grain of 
mercy, if not of tenderness, capable of wide development. It 
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is even said that the brewing and wholesale liquor trade ex- 
pressly favor it as ‘beneficial to their interest—that the busi- 
ness is taken “out of politics.” But there will be no surprise 
in well-informed circles should it be developed that.“ politics,” 
so called, are constantly in touch with it. 

Of course no one will deny that the requirements as to 
exposure of interiors of saloons, high taxation, and other good 
features deserve commendation. -But we seriously urge the 
point that good features are unavailing if the main feature be 
harmful. In effect, the new law has proven to be rather in 
aid of Sunday opening, and with annexed opportunities for 
immorality. 

These views are based on the assumption that the liquor 
law has been reasonably well tested by enforcement. Whether 
it has been fairly and actually enforced is another matter. But 
citizens interested in civic improvement do not care much whether 
the blame lies with its legislative, executive, or judicial officers. 
The main desire is to eradicate the fault, and incidentally to 
mete out something for the derelict official. However, the 
one impression of the people is, that the sham clubs and hotels 
attached to saloons for Sunday traffic deceive none but those 
in official life. 

The Senate Committee recently sitting in the metropolis has 
witnessed a pitiable condition of official lethargy in some de- 
partments. Magistrates have told how they transferred, without 
action, plain cases of violation to some other official. Building 
department men have confessed that they did not inspect sham 
hotels, though so required to do by express statute; they had so 
much else to do. Grand juries Rave indicted and their indict- 
ments have proven weakly ineffective. In fact, the general of- 
ficial desire to shove responsibility in other directions has been 
so generally prevalent that it warrants the doubt whether an hon- 
est concerted effort has been made to enforce the statute. When 
magistrates shunt plain violations to other officials equally will- 
ing to do further shunting ; when prosecutors draw indictments 
that do not fit the crime, or the evidence of it; nonchalantly 
take a haphazard jury and try the case perfunctorily to an 
acquittal; when building supervisors wholly fail to inspect that 
which is notoriously apparent; there is at least reasonable 
ground for doubt as to enforcement. 

The present situation is somewhat a controversy between 
the author or authors of the law and the administrators, 


whether the chief fault lies in the law or in its defective en- 
VOL, LXIV.—35 
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forcement? Police officials seem to have done their utmost, 
but have been foiled in their efforts by the courts. Careful 
observers, who look below the mere surface of affairs, drop 
a shrewd hint that the blame should be divided. And if we 
should hazard this opinion, the many amendments suggested 
by a variety of experts will fall short of the desired cure. 
Multiplicity of, or accuracy in, definitions will not prod official 
lethargy into action. It would be only another sad illustration 
of a statute striving for automatic enforcement. 

Some changes, of course, will have to be made. The pres- 
ent condition is a mockery of the self-governing power of the 
commonwealth; and public opinion demands some amendment. 
It is likely that more rooms will have to be added to saloons 
before they can be dubbed “hotels”; and actual club-houses 
may have to omit dispensing liquor on Sundays. The theory 
that clubs are “homes” will probably be abolished by express 
legislation. The extent of these changes will show whether 
Sunday closing is sincerely intended. The ten-room “hotel” is 
a point in the statute that has developed much suspicion as to 
the earnestness of the law as a reform measure, and as to the 
credulity of the average senator. As to other changes, the 
removal of all partitions in saloons and kindred features, they 
are so plainly decent as to make unnecessary legislative delib- 
eration, in or out of committee. 

One feature of the statute has won many admirers among 
that growing class taught by experience to avoid slow-moving 
officials. That is the civil remedy by injunction to restrain 
illegal traffic. Yet it is modestly urged that this remedy will 
bear extension, in the direction that a suitable fine be re- 
covered by civil action by any tax-payer against any official 
failing to perform his duty, directly or indirectly affected by 
the statute. This would be open to the general disfavor in 
which informers and meddlers are held. But individuals or 
organizations of good repute and known standing would have 
a very available remedy. 





A USEFUL book in view of the vexed question 
of a diabolical cult as an offshoot of Freemasonry 
is En Route,* by J. K. Huysmans. It is evidently 
a story of self, using the principal in a romance 
as the medium for the disclosure of a struggle be- 

tween the soul and the forces of infidelity which girdle and 
crush it back to what it seeks to rise from. Mr. Kegan Paul, 
who has translated the work into English, endeavors in his 
Introduction to prevent any assumption of this kind, but his 
reasoning is not convincing. He cites the case of Sir Walter 
Scott, and asks does any reader imagine that the novelist had 
any-idea of depicting his’ own character in such a creation? 
The illustration is not relevant. Scott’s novels deal chiefly 
with strifes very different from those of the mind and intellect. 
Those rude struggles of course had their metaphysical and spiri- 
tual springs of action, but it was with the outward accidents 
of the warfare and its picturesque results that Scott mainly 
troubled himself. Religion, no doubt, played an important 
part in many of his creations, but only in the way that lime- 
light is used in a theatre—as an artistic tool or servant. It is 
much more probable that the general belief in the quasi-per- 
sonal character of the disclosures in Ex Route is based upon 
the precedents afforded in some of the works of Georges 
Sand, George Eliot, Benjamin Disraeli, Byron, and others, who 
seemed to have constantly written in front of a mental mirror 
reflecting their own lives and inmost thoughts. 

Mr. Paul has an apologetic word for English Masonry. He 
was in his callow days a Mason himself. This was, of course, 
before he joined the Catholic Church. In England Masonry, 
he says, and truly says, differs widely from the rite as it is 
practised in other countries. He may have no difficulty in 
persuading us that there it is more of a social and convivial 

* En Route. By J. K. Huysmans. Translated from the French, with a Prefatory Note, 


by C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co.; New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 
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institution, with a weakness for baubles and haberdashery, but 
he cannot make us forget that it often serves as a cloak for 
shocking scandals, and a protection for villany against the out- 
stretched hand of justice. Such facts are too well known. 

We may say at once that this story of a spiritual conflict 
resembles in no particular such a one as the clean-hearted New- 
man had to reveal. The conquering, merciless logic with which 
he argued his own mind ‘on to the light of ultimate truth 
is not to be found here—at least under such calm and dispas- 
sionate forms. There is logic, no doubt, and irresistible reason- 
ing; but it is French, morbid, fantastic, sometimes horrible in 
its forms, mingled with Walpurgis night phantasmagoria. 

The temptations which assail the vacillating soul struggling 
for emancipation from the fetters of the flesh and the false 
world are presented with a frightful vividness. Such pas- 
sages are strongly suggestive of the opium-bowl or the absinthe 


glass—or rather, the reaction from their effects—only that we 
know that exuberance and hysteria are very often the strong 
characteristics of some of the French schools of literature. 

In the erudition and the comprehensive survey of the various 
types of Catholic Christianity discussed in this work, there is, 


however, much that offsets what we must certainly term its 
repulsive side. Certain outward manifestations of Catholicism 
are objectionable even to Catholics themselves, and one of the 
nicest offices of the church is in so adjusting the compass of 
religion that its point shall always be in the direction of pure 
truth and the way of perfect faith. An Route is a remarkable 
book in many ways, but it settles little while it discusses much. 
It is a symptom of the moral fever which now rages in France, 
more than a piece of philosophy: From the pen of one who 
was a Freemason, and therefore a deadly enemy of the church, 
it is truly a remarkable piece of testimony to the power of 
the spirit over the flesh. 

In a new novel, entitled Pad/adia,* we have the first symp- 
tom of the reaction from the flood of decadent literature in Eng- 
land. It is a novel of action—as full of it and startling sensa- 
tion as an old-time melodrama of the type called Transpontine. 
The writer is a lady who has already won some repute by a 
book of a totally different character called The Brown Ambas- 
sador—-one intended for the instruction and amusement of chil- 
dren, Mrs. Frazer. She has a sparkling style, has seen much 
of the world, if one may judge from her writing, has a vivid 


* Palladia. By Mrs. Hugh Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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imagination, a taste for the sensational, and a faculty for pick- 
ing up slang, gipsy, English, and latter-day American. This 
slang she puts into the mouths of dukes and duchesses and 
English aristocrats, girls included, with a frequency calculated 
to make one believe that it is the current coin of the highest 
society in the Old World. The state of morals among the 
ruling classes there are presented in such striking ways as to 
make us admit that they justify the attempts of the anarch- 
ists whom she introduces into her story very effectively in get- 
ting rid of the order of things which these villanous aristocrats 
represent. Indeed, the criminals of the wealthy class whom 
she depicts are of a far more atrocious type than the compara- 
tively unsophisticated enthusiasts who desire to reform society 
by the aid of dynamite. Two of her leading characters—a 
noble lady named Demetria Mouravieff and a Shah Jehangire 
—are criminals of so horrible a type that any anarchist might 
easily persuade himself that he would be rendering a distinct 
service to society by stepping in where the hand of justice 
was rendered impotent by the rank of the criminals or their 
own ingenuity in evading human penalty for their atrocities. 
The Lady Demetria is a loathsome creation. 

In Palladia, the title character, we have the foil to this re- 
pulsive picture. The theory on which she has been evolved is 
that /atsons between hereditarily immoral gipsy females and 
very cunning old German barons produce the highest type of 
physical and moral perfection in the feminine offspring—as dia- 
monds are produced from charcoal intensely overheated. At 
least five of the leading male characters fall violently in love 
with this prodigy of the bar sinister, and it requires two fatal 
dynamite explosions by the anarchists and a most horrible 
murder to contrive that Palladia get off by marrying only two 
of them successively. 

The style of the work is what is usually called “ rattling.” 
The descriptions are excellent, and in parts the book is spright- 
ly. It suggests a bold attempt to reconcile the theories of 
Miss Braddon with the style of Offenbach. As regards its moral 
tone, there is not much to mark it out for special condemna- 
tion save a scene where the Lady Demetria sets to work to cap- 
ture a husband and succeeds. Oriental ideas are also woven 
into the book, in several chapters, with a freedom suggestive of 
the Midway Plaisance at the World's Fair. The open animal- 
ism of Zola is preferable to the decolleté and audacious sugges- 
tiveness of this method. ’ 
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It is rather hard on Captain Marryat that his Phantom Ship * 
should be called up for judgment when most people had for- 
gotten it. It is harder still to have a sort of Hamlet’s “ in- 
struction to the players” delivered to the author when he has 
been so long past the power of profiting by it. Mr. David 
Hannay, who writes the preface to the new edition which the 
Messrs. Macmillan have just produced, expatiates very learnedly 
on the way it might have been written, and ought to have 
been written, in his opinion. Still we might smile at this lec- 
turing of the unconscious dust were it not for the cruelty 
of telling the world that those scenes which might be most 
relied on for selling the book should another ‘ No-popery” 
wave set in—those describing the Portuguese Inquisition at Goa 
—were not only irrelevant but pirated from Dellon’s unreliable 
work on the Santa Casa. We have too much sense of obliga- 
tion to Marryat for many hours of real entertainment to feel 
sore over this piece of literary weakness. He was in need of 
money when he yielded to the temptation, and he wrote for a 
market more than for a reputation, under its spur. Save for 
the strong anti-Catholic element in it it is a work which by 
no means diminishes Marryat’s reputation, but quite the con- 
trary. It exhibits his creative and weirdly imaginative powers, 
and his wonderful versatility in a field so unusual to seafaring 
men as that of literature. The work, no doubt, has its faults 
from an historical and philological point of view, and so, no 
doubt, grates on the senses of the exacting realists of the pre- 
sent day, who care little what moral blemishes a book may 
have so that it describes the kitchen crockery and gives the 
local patois or dialect photographically and phonetically. But 
it will be read when the whole series of Nanas and Dodos and 
Yellow Asters and Heavenly Twins are relegated to the dust-heap 
or the chandler’s counter. 


Passing Shadows + is the title of another of the new American 
Catholic Authors’ series now being produced by the firm of 
Benziger. It is not an ambitious work, either as to construc- 
tion or literary treatment, yet it is in many respects a remarka- 
ble performance. Without any incident above the merest com- 
monplace, it engages the reader’s attention and maintains it 
pretty well to the end. It is a chapter of ordinary life in the 
East Side of New York City, but it spares us the remarkable 


* The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by H. R. Miller. With an In- 
troduction by David Hannay. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
+ Passing Shadows. By Anthony Yorke. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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English grammar and idiom of that swarming and polyglot 
quarter. It settles for ever, in our opinion, the feasibility and 
propriety of discussing the theme of love in the Catholic novel, 
inasmuch as it is a double-barrelled love story from start to 
finish. It establishes once for all again the old truth that 
everything depends on the mind of the writer. Purity and 
good taste will enable any theme to be handled well and pre- 
sentably by a capable author. This is the whole test of the 
problem of love in the Catholic novel. 


Notwithstanding the objections of the purists in juvenile 
education who would banish fiction and myth from the infantile 
curriculum, fairy tales and talking beast stories are likely to 
have a long life. Amongst the best of these old classics are 
those gathered by Andrew Lang. His annual gift-books for 
boys and girls are cordially welcomed, not indeed so much for 
the excellence of the dress in which they are invariably pre- 
sented as for the admirable form in which their various para- 
bles, as we may style them, are presented. This year he pub- 
lishes a volume called The Animal Story Book* which must at 
once establish itself as a favorite in the world of youth. The 
stories are not all by English writers; there are some by such 
famous French authors as Dumas and Théophile Gautier. 
There are some surprising tales by a very remarkable Irish 
gentleman, Baron Wogan, some of whose ancestors had as 
much romance crowded into their single careers as a regiment 
of ordinary knights-errant. It is a pity that Andrew Lang did 
not think fit to give some of the exquisite tales of the early 
saints and their birds and animals—Columbanus and St. Fran- 
cis, for instance. Perhaps in his next essay into this region of 
romance he may take this hint. The Animal Story Book, we 
may add, is illustrated in capital style by H. J. Ford. 


A delightful colored picture-book—full of droll pictures in 
colors and quaint fancies in verse—is The Golliwogg’s Bicycle 
Club, by Florence K. Upton and Bertha Upton. Its drollery 
is somewhat in the line of that of the late Eugene Field, and 
its pictorial style that of the classic “Darktown”’ school. The 
Messrs. Longman are the publishers. 


We are glad to observe that the Messrs. Benziger have 
produced an enlarged edition of Father Finn’s excellent volume 


* The Animal Story Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 
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of short tales, Mostly Boys. This makes a capital gift-book, as 
it is well bound, nicely printed, and is partially illustrated. As 
for the literary contents, they are the most admirable of the 
class produced in our day—just the style of writing to attract 
the ardent and active minds of the golden youth of to-day. 


A little volume of devotional lines, entitled My Crucifix, and 
other Verses,* by Caroline Harris Gallagher, is amongst, the 
seasonable publications. The verses show much religious feel- 
ing, but they are such as most devotional young ladies might 
easily write. The book is presented in a very chaste and ele- 
gant binding. 


It appears to be a delusion of those who plunge into the 
Bacon-Shakspere riddle-maze that the reading public have time 
and patience to follow them all through their fanciful meander- 
ings. To our mind the canals in Mars are a comparatively 
practical subject beside the cipher theories of the Baconians. 
We are invited now to follow the anonymous author of a 
volume entitled Fair, Kind, and True+ into a labyrinth of eru- 
dite reasons in order to convince ourselves that the author of 
the enigmatical Sonnets of Shakspere was Bacon—in fact, that 
for literary purposes Shakspere and Bacon were one and the 
same. All things considered, the game is hardly worth the 
candle. 


A literary “Round Table” of eleven capital stories, from re- 
presentative Catholic authors, comes bound in one volume,{ and 
accompanied with admirable portraits and biographical sketches 
of the authors given. The production of the book is all that 
could be desired by the most exacting. The authors selected 
are for the most part old favorites whose merits have long been 
recognized, and some more recent comers who are rapidly 
working on toa similar plane. It seems to be forgotten by 
some critics that Catholic /ittérateurs have a mission the fulfil- 
ment of which imposes restraints upon them which they cheer- 
fully accept. They can rarely hope to attain the pre-eminence 
which authors who write solely for money and fame can readily 
achieve. They write under the restraint of conscience, and 
cannot lay themselves open to the slightest suspicion of seek- 
ing insidiously to appeal to perverted tastes or jaded literary 


* My Crucifix, and other Verses. By Caroline Harris Gallagher. Baltimore, Md. : Gal- 
lery & McCann. 

+ Fair, Kind, and True. By Junius, Jr. Scranton, Pa.: Scranton Republican Print. 

t Round Table of the Representative American Catholic Authors. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago :Benziger Brothers. 
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appetites. They may possess and reveal the highest ideal in 
the pursuit of this object, but that ideal will never command 
the world’s highest admiration. They know this full well when 
they enter the field of Catholic literature, and are prepared to 
work under the condition. It is often a noble sacrifice, and 
always one that never can be appreciated here. To institute 
comparisons between their work and that of writers bound by no 
such obligations is therefore misleading and unjust. Brilliancy 
in literature is too often produced at the expense of charity and 
truth, and the stealthy gratification of private malice in the 
depiction of known people under thin disguises. Many a cynic 
has been confirmed in his cynicism by finding his sentiments 
crystallized in the sentences of a master of epigram. Such a 
result as this is by no means one of the objects contemplated 
by a school of Catholic literature. Stimulation of our better 
nature, not the cultivation of our saturnine tendencies, ought to 
be the ultimate aim. 


& 
> 





I.—THE DEITY IN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY.* 


A work by the Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University deserves attention both on account of the position 
of its author and also—so far as that is possible among Pro- 
testants—of its representative character. The subjects treated 
of are very wide, embracing presumably the complete course of 
theology as studied at Yale. The first part is of God as the 
Absolute Being, the second of God the Creator, the third of 
God the Lord of all in Providential Government, the fourth 
and last of God the Lord of all in Moral Government. Under 
these heads are embraced discussions on the Holy Trinity, on 
sin and redemption, on moral character, on law, on the nature 
of civil government. In such a wide field it is clear that we 
cannot in the space at our disposal give a fair estimate of the 
manner in which so many subjects are treated. We must con- 
tent ourselves—for the present at all events—with a somewhat 
more particular examination of a few pages, and those at the 
very beginning. Possibly we may return to the subject, as a 
work of this kind is useful, if for nothing else, as affording some- 
thing tangible in the midst of the chaos of ever-shifting opinions 
to which Protestantism has reduced religious doctrine. 

The first chapter is entitled “ The Intellectual Element in 


* God the Creator and Lord of All, By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University. Two vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896. 
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Religion,” and we notice with pleasure the clear and emphatic 
enunciation of the truth that theology is the intellectual ap- 
prehension of what God really is in his relations to the uni- 
verse; that consequently, as Dr. Harris further on insists, it is 
not a matter primarily of feeling and emotion. But very soon 
the light cast by this clear affirmation becomes somewhat 
dimmed by the declaration that Fundamental Theology is the 
expression of the result of the operations of the human mind 
attaining and declaring the answers as to the relations of God 
and man, although as contributing to this result God’s revela- 
tion of himself is a factor, and by the condemnation passed by 
Dr. Harris on the term dogma as a misleading and opprobrious 
word, because it denotes a formula of belief imposed by 
authority, not a doctrine which claims assent on/y as the result 
of careful investigation and on reasonable evidence. But if 
God has made a revelation are we not to accept it on his 
authority? or is each man to submit it to the test of. his 
reason, and then to accept it if it stands that test? The 
answer to this question is not very clear so far as appears 
within the limits to which we are confining our inquiry, for 
while Dr. Harris gives a place of honor to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, he seems to co-ordinate with them the religions of the 
world and their sacred books, as well as what he looks upon in 
practice as “right ’’ developments. And right developments in 
practice, it would seem from his criticism of Dr. Newman, 
preclude our taking St. Paul as a guide for all time, for his 
praise of celibacy was only in view of a distress which no 
longer exists ; the church—that is, the Protestant church—having, 
as is only too true, made peace with the world. It would 
seem, therefore, that anything which comes on authority—all 
dogma—is to be rejected unless it can make itself clear to 
reason ; if it can do this it may be accepted, not as a dogma 
but as a doctrine; that any number of men who, after earnest 
and prayerful consideration, agree in their conclusions may 
form themselves into a church, and that this church has the 
right of excluding from the number of its members any one 
who does not see as the rest see. “A creed,” according to 
Dr. Harris, “is simply a statement of doctrines held for true 
by persons united in an association for a specified purpose. 
A church declares the belief of its members; that is, it de- 
clares itself a Christian Church.” This declaration of what 
Christian truth is, and what the Christian Church under Pro- 
testant auspices has become, contrasts unfavorably with a wise 
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utterance of Bishop Brooks quoted just before by Dr. Harris: 
“No exhortation to a good life which does not put behind it 
some truth deep as eternity, can seize and hold the con- 
science "—a truth deep as eternity, not the current persuasion 
of the moment of a body of men more or less numerous, 
learned, or sincere, is required, and with the declaration of our 
Lord that the Church is not man’s work but His own: “On this 
rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against 77.’ Christ knew nothing of a church which 
declares itself to be a church asthe result of the investigations 
of its members. He knew only of the Church which he was 
himself to build and which was to last for ever, secure upon 
the foundation which he himself laid. We fear that Dr. Harris 
by his disparagement and misrepresentation of dogma has 
rendered himself unable to afford the real support for truths 
that are to seize upon the conscience, for that real support is 
the very word of God Himself, infallibly known to be such. 
At the same time we are glad to find much that will help to 
that good result, and if we had had space would have been 
glad to indicate more in detail those certain excellences his 
work possesses. Whatever defects it may have, it demands the 
attention of all serious students of theology in this country. 
Among these defects we cannot refrain from indicating the dis- 
closure of unlooked-for ignorance in the disparagement he 
seeks to make of the middle-age theology when he says: “In 
the time of Alexander of Hales .. . it was debated 
whether the angels had a higher degree of intelligence in the 
evening or in the morning.” If Dr. Harris had been well 
versed in the works of St. Augustine he would have recognized 
that the expressions he ridicules were metaphorical, and that 
they refer to the knowledge which those who have the vision 
of God have of created things—those things they know both 
in God—scientia matutina—and in themselves—scientia vespertina ,; 
and that St. Augustine himself discusses the question as to 
which knowledge is the clearer; and because the latter is the 
dimmer (decoloratior) he gives it the name of vespertina. So it 
is not the middle ages that are to be blamed, but St. Augustine. 
In fact neither are to be blamed, as Dr. Harris would himself 
admit, if the Protestantism of which he is the victim had not 
undermined the established principles of reason on lofty sub- 
jects; for the discussion indicated is the natural outcome of 
any right apprehension of some very elementary principles of 
natural theology. 
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2.—SONS OF ST. DOMINIC.* 





The next greatest pleasure to that of invention is, we think, 
the pleasure of imagining one’s self an inventor. And so we are 
never surprised when we perceive the unmistakable satisfaction 
of some one who is pushing through a xew scheme of, say, 
poor relief. : 

This thought came with the reading of Augusta Drane’s 
new book on The Spirit of the Dominican Order. All the pub- 
lic to whom the lady is familiar will welcome this posthumous 
publication of a series of papers addressed some forty years 
ago to her sisters in religion, and teaching the community 
spirit by anecdotes illustrative of Dominican sanctity, special 
devotions, and daily life. It was a chapter on active work 
among the poor that suggested our opening refléction, for 
how many go about on similar errands now imagining them- 
selves to be initiating “ reform.” And how many facile theor- 
izers trip into magazine pages and phrase about bridging the 
social chasm, about right of association and love of humanity, 
fruit of a new era inaugurated by the immortal Revolution 
and its heaven-sent sans culottes. In the Dominican tales are 
ancient instances of women invading city slums in the interests 
of the unfortunate, that recall at once to-day’s blessed move- 
ment in that direction. God forbid that we, or any one, should 
discourage workers; only it is foolish to imagine that we are 
the discoverers of man’s rights and duties. And-we dare say 
this work was none the less carefully done in olden time, nor 
less thankfully acknowledged, even though its inspiration was 
divine and supernatural, rather than the practical outgrowth of 
a humanitarianism as vague as it is kind. But lest our speech 
seem controversial let us sorrowfully own that nowadays we 
sometimes find the children of this world quicker than the 
children of light to love their fellow-men—in other words, 
Catholic lay-folk do not occupy their due pre-eminence as the 
friends of the lowly. 

They prayed as they went about their work, those old 
Dominican jewels; often they saw the Lord Christ present in 
their neighbor, and his love prompted them to what we call 
extravagances. It may matter little that we do not imitate 
their practices of humiliation and denial; it is our heavy loss 


% The Spirit of the Dominican Order illustrated from the Lives of its Saints. By A. T. 
Drane (Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D.) New York: Benzigers; London: Art and Book 


1896. 
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that we retain little of the generous spirit that inspired them. 
We may smile when we think of our own shoulders and a dis- 
cipline—but have we the strong affection, and the self-control, 
and the appreciation of pain’s uses? 

The reader who rejoices in the modicum of faith possessed 
by ordinary mortals may not always retain his wonted gravity 
in the conning over some of the wonderful tales this book has 
gathered from the archives. At all.events their vast number 
and varied character help to recall the power of the writer 
who produced her magnificent Lzfe of St. Catherine in a few 
weeks ; for the present volume, despite the omnivorous reading 
it must have required, came from Mother Raphael’s pen but 
two years after her profession. But while thus commenting on 
the anecdotes, we cannot refrain from defying any one to 
peruse the chapter on “ Happy Deaths ” without being charmed 
by the beauty of some stories, the very prettiest of which is 
that, elsewhere related, about the death of the Blessed Imelda, 
whose thanksgiving on her First Communion was the render- 
ing up her innocent soul. 





3.—ORIENTAL DEMONOLOGY.* 


The object of this book, in the author's own words, is “to 
present a truthful statement of facts (of demon possession), 
confident that from such a course nothing but good can come 
to the cause either of science or religion.” Dr. Nevius was a 
missionary (Protestant) in China for forty years prior to his 
death in 1893. 

He mentions thirty-two cases that he met with, though 
strange to say his testimony is not first-hand, as one would 
naturally expect. On the contrary, he admits that he had to 
depend “almost exclusively on Chinese evidence, not on per- 
sonal examination” (p. 136). He gives three reasons for this: 

Ist. These phenomena occur in country out-stations which 
the missionary visits but two or three days in the course of 
the year ; 

2d. The native customs prevent the frequent visits of the 
missionary to private families; and 

3d. The ‘repugnance of the missionary himself in “ encoun- 
tering, or even encouraging, these manifestations.” 

Still the evidence given is said to be that of eye and ear- 


* Demon Possession and Allied Themes. Being an inductive study of phenomena of our 
own times, By Rev. John L. Nevius, D.D. 
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witnesses; there is no reason to suspect fabrication or mis- 
representation ; the events related are public, etc. 

The fact that the author went to China “with a strong con- 
viction that a belief in demons and communications with spiri- 
tual beings belonged exclusively to a barbarous and superstitious 
age” (p. 9), speaks but poorly of his acquaintance at that time 
with the history of the past nineteen centuries—poorly of the 
appreciation of the facts related in the Gospels. 

About a hundred pages are given to the examination of 
the different theories invented to explain away the facts of 
possession as found in the Scriptures, the writings of the Fathers, 
etc. They are five in all: the imposture, the odic force, the 
evolution, the pathological, and the psychological theory. 

He shows very well that while some supposed cases of pos- 
session can be accounted for on the theory of imposture or 
disease, there are other cases—and their name is legion—which 
can only be explained on the fact of Cemoniac possession. In 
our century we are somewhat used to these frail hypotheses of 
the scientific dogmatist, which die only to give birth to others 
still more frail. Dr. Nevius shows that their explanations do 
not explain, for they do not meet the facts. 

His exposition of the Scriptural texts relating to his subject 
is sound, although it is no addition to Scripture exegesis. The 
same objections have been answered time and time again by 
divines both Catholic and Protestant. The ordinary Catholic 
text-book on dogma treats them in the tract De Angelis. He 
says well: “ Actual communication with unseen spirits; their in- 
fluence on the acts and destinies of individuals and nations ; 
and demon possession are taught clearly and unmistakably in 
both the Old and New Testaments. . . . The Bible recog- 
nizes not only the material world, but a spiritual world inti- 
mately-connected with it, and spiritual beings, both good and 
bad, who have access to, and influence for good and ill, the 
world’s inhabitants” (p. 243). 

The fall of the angels is with him only “a common opinion,” 
so that there is room for “the ingenious hypothesis of Rev. 
James Gall that Satan and the demons who are his subjects 
are the disembodied spirits of a pre-Adamic race, who once 
lived on this earth.” We have the certainty of Catholic dogma 
as put forth by the Fourth Lateran Council: “ Diabolus et 
alii damones a Deo quidem natura creati sunt boni, sed ipsi 
per se facti sunt mali.” 

The Bibliography of the subject prepared by Mr. Rankin is 
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very poor and unscientific. Demonology, angelology, witchcraft, 
ancient and modern spiritism, apparitions, etc., are some of his 
headings. Many books are mentioned which are worthless 
from a scientific point of view, and others treating these ques- 
tions from an historical, dogmatic, or apologetic stand-point are 
utterly ignored. What of a bibliography on angelology which 
omits the works of the great scholastics, Peter Lombard, St. 
Bonaventure, St. Thomas, Suarez? What of a biographical list 
which says nothing of the lives of St. Hilarion, St. Anthony, 
St. Pachomius, St. Victorinus, St. John of God, St. Colette, St. 
Catherine of Siena, the Curé d’Ars? What of a list of au- 
thors which passes over such names as Thyrée, Delrio, Spren- 
ger, Nider, Grillaud, De Castro, Binsfield, Schott, Bodin, De 
Lancre, Boguet, Gérres, Bizonard, Ribet, Mirville, Pailloux, 
etc., etc.? 

The position taken in regard to spiritism, that it is partly 
imposture and partly referable to demons (pp. 315, 332), is the 
view generally adopted by Catholic writers on the subject. Im- 
pure and anti-Christian are other adjectives it well deserves. 

The general critique of this volume would be that there is 
little or nothing new said on the main theme of demon posses- 
sion, though new facts are given us; the treatment of the 
“allied themes” is necessarily meagre and unsatisfactory; and 
therefore the bibliography is all the more to be found fault 
with, because it does not direct us well enough to the fuller 
sources of information. 





4.—RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE.* 


Two volumes which have been lately issued introduce us 
to the personality and the works of a man of whom little 
notice has hitherto been taken. This man is Richard Rolle. 
It is true small portions of his works in prose and verse have 
been edited by Dr. Morris and Rev. G. G. Perry; and the 
Catholic Truth Society, we believe, has this year edited the 
Lay Folks’ Mass Book; but, when these are compared with the 
bulk of his writings, it would seem that only too little atten- 
tion has been given by us to him who was the first, to any 
great extent, to write in our own language. The fact is to our 
discredit. Some of the best work in the study of Early English 
manuscripts, as in the case of Anglo-Saxon and Gaelic litera- 


* Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole, an English Father of the Church, and 
11s Followers, Edited by C. Horstman, late professor in the University of Berlin. 2 vols. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York : Macmillan & Co. 
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ture, has been done by German scholars, and this is so in the 
present instance. 

Richard Rolle was born about the year 1300. After his 
home education he was sent to Oxford, then in the height of 
its glory, and where, only a few years before, the great Duns 
Scotus counted many thousands as his pupils. The character 
which was to stamp his future work immediately asserted it- 
self. He could not bear with the dialectics in philosophy and 
theology as practised in the schools; his heart, his feelings, 
rather than his intellect, was his ruling power. At the age of 
nineteen he fled from Oxford to his home, shortly to become 
a hermit. The description of his departure is amusing (2, vi.): 
“One day he procured from his sister two kirtles, a white one 
and a gray one, and a hood of his father’s; cut off the buttons 
of the white frock and the sleeves of the gray, donned the 
white one next his skin and the gray one over it, put on the 
hood, and so, in the semblance of a hermit, ran away from 
home, frightening off his sister, who raised the cry that he was 
mad. 

He appeared at-a church near John of Dalton’s estate. 
There, on the following morning, he sang at Matins and at 
Mass, and after the gospel, “ having first obtained the benedic- 
tion of the priest,” he preached a sermon that brought tears 
from the eyes of his listeners. Mass over, John of Dalton, 
after overcoming the humility of the young man, induced him 
to take dinner with him, and learning of his desire to enter 
upon the hermit’s life, promised him a cell upon his own es- 
tate, and the necessary means of sustenance. Richard was 
happy, and he entered upon that life of contemplation and 
mysticism for which he so much longed. 

To explain the genesis of such a mind as Rolle’s in the 
time and place in which the mystic lived, the writer of the in- 
troduction works out for us the progress of scholasticism and 
mysticism. In general his statement of the case seems fair and 
historically true, but we think there is left a false impression, 
namely, that scholasticism withers the heart and dries up the 
wells of sanctity. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
For, to the well-balanced mind increase of intellectual know- 
ledge means a growth in the love of God. We realize that in 
man intellect and will must be cultivated, and it was in view of 
this that the distinction arose between scholastic and monastic 
theology. One is speculative, the other contemplative. The 
perfectly poised character requires the elements of both. One 
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deals indirectly, the other directly, with the spiritual life. The 
defender of scholasticism need not be opposed to mysticism, 
If Richard Rolle was a mystic and a poet, it may with profit 
be recalled that the greatest of the schoolmen, the Angelical 
Doctor, asserted that he received all his knowledge at the foot 
of the crucifix; and that to him literary critics of the highest 
calibre have accorded the praises due a true poet. On the 
other hand, St. Bonaventure, Hugo of St. Victor and his 
pupil Richard, whom Professor Horstman regards as the mas- 
ters of Rolle in the mystical school, did not entirely reject the 
methods of the scholastics. If St. Anselm could formulate the 
principle of the schools as “fides querens intellectum,” the 
first of the Victorine duo does not hesitate to say that, in 
some things at least, “fides ratione adjuvatur et ratio fide 
perficitur.” 

Professor Horstman does not seem to realize the liberty of 
the individual in Catholicity. Yet this very instance is a proof 
of how far individuals, one in doctrine and discipline, may 
otherwise differ. The harmony is not disturbed. Catholicity 
remains in all its splendor, fully verifying the idea of beauty as 
defined by the schoolmen themselves—“ unitas in varietate.” 

We note one blunder in this exposition. In the question of 
the “universals”’ our author’s division is inadequate. Admit- 
ting two theories only, he ascribes to the scholastics one which 
they did not hold, and totally ignores their true position. 
Neither Nominalism, which found its culmination in the teach- 
ing of Roscelin, nor Realism, which found its extreme develop- 
ment in the expressions of William of Champeaux, was the 
accepted theory of the schools. Both were equally condemned, 
and neither found favor with the church. The scholastics held 
a middle doctrine between the two, as expressed in the formu- 
la “ Universalia acti sunt in intellectu sed fundamentaliter in 
rebus.”’ 

Naturally,,in propagating his teaching Rolle met with op- 
position. He attacked the moral state of society, lay and cler- 
ical, and for his pains he was visited with the condemnations 
of his countrymen. They could not understand him. As 
the mob of Assisi, hooting the ragged St. Francis, cried after 
him that he was mad, so Rolle was styled by many of his con- 
temporaries a madman and a fool. But he exhorted and wrote 
in spite of all opposition. Probably on account of this spirit 
of reform exhibited by Rolle, Professor Horstman in more 
than one place asserts that Rolle was the predecessor of Wic- 
VOL, LXIV.—36 
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liffe, Savonarola, and Luther. But, with his pure and gentle 
mysticism, his whole system of love and progress in love, Rolle 
would have been compelled to regard with abhorrence the dark 
and hateful doctrines of necessary evil, of predestination to 
damnation, of a moral necessity, as later advanced by his fel- 
low-countrymen or by the German ex-monk. While his ideas 
of pure love of God, in contradiction to love of the world; 
his perhaps exaggerated appreciation of a life of chastity as 
opposed to the married state, would have caused him to turn 
from the conduct and life of Luther in simple and honest dis- 
gust. He was their forerunner in that he tried to reform the 
moral and social conditions of his time, in that he spoke freely 
and severely against the abuses of his day, but in no other 
way was he their counterpart. 

Richard Rolle died, in the village of Hampole, in the year 
1349—when Chaucer, who has always been venerated as the 
“ Father of English Literature,” was about nine years of age. 
The works which he has left are of a varied character, Latin 
and English, prose and verse; but all treat of the rules, the 
methods, the beauty of the contemplative life of the spirit. 

The scholar who has gathered these works together has 
done a noble work; but there is room for a further labor in 
which, perhaps, the student of manuscripts would not be in- 
terested. It is to profit by our treasure; to modernize these 
works sufficiently to bring them within the grasp of the peo- 
ple in general, for whom especially the Yorkshire hermit 
wrote. We have such a work, and so adapted, in Walter Hil- 
ton’s Scale of Perfection, and the Catholic Truth Society of Eng- 
land has published within the past year Zhe Lay Folks’ Mass 
Book, one of the pieces contained in the volumes before us. 
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MUCH satisfaction. is felt in Catholic circles 
E generally at the choice of the Holy Father in the 
by fo Rectorship of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington. Dr. Conaty’s temperament and sympathies are ll 
that could fit a scholar for an exalted and difficult post and 
all that could endear a priest to a devoted laity. His learning, 
his passionate zeal for the spread of education, his scholarly 
tastes, and the practical proofs given of his ability to realize 
his educational theories, all show a mental and material equip- 
ment which is singularly felicitous. His profound attachment 
to the land of his adoption, in which nearly the whole of his 
life has been passed, makes the choice especially acceptable to 
the great body of American Catholicism. We rejoice that the 
Holy Father has once more shown his love for America and 
its institutions by selecting so typical an American priest as 
Dr. Conaty for this distinguished position. His Holiness pos- 
sesses the rare and valuable gift of discernment in men that 
characterizes the true statesman. We do most cordially con- 
gratulate the new Rector on his appointment, and the Univer- 
sity on its good fortune at a period when its destinies to out- 
siders seemed to be passing through a crux; and we may add 
the expression of our hope that the reign of the new Rector 
may be as long as we are sure it will be brilliant. 
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All the fair promises of a settlement of the school difficulty 
in Manitoba, as a result of the late election, have proved to 
be mirages. A settlement has been arrived at which appears 
to have settled nothing but the ability of the Orange majority 
in the province to impose its own will despite of everything. 
What shadow of concession has been wrung from the intoler- 
ant masters of Manitoba must be a poor solace to the Catho- 
lics who supported the Laurier administration against the late 
one. They have got no separate schools, no religious instruc- 
tion in the common schools. Only, contingent upon certain 
conditions, religious instruction may be given for half an hour 
after school-time, either where a specified number of parents 
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petition for it, or a majority of the board of trustees of the 
school authorize it. But even this meagre concession is clogged 
with the condition that the settlement be accepted by the 
minority in the province as decisive. An easily contented 
minority they must be, indeed, were they to be satisfied with 
such a simulacrum of justice. Anxious as they are for a quiet 
termination of the dispute, they could hardly be weak enough 
to barter their rights for so small a mess of pottage, or rather 
workhouse soup, as this. Their indignation has already found 
voice. A vigorous protest was promptly made, on the first 
authoritative publication of the “settlement,” by the Arch- 
bishop of St. Boniface, and it found an immediate echo in 
the utterances of bishops, priests, and the Catholic press all 
over the province. Too much insistence cannot be placed on 
the parallel case in the Quebec province, where the Catholics 
are in the majority. Were they to use their power in the bru- 
tally unscrupulous way they see the Orange majority doing in 
Manitoba, we can easily imagine what storms of wrath would 
follow. But it seems that for such folks as the Manitoba ma- 
jority the principles of the Sermon on the Mount do not ap- 
ply. “Thy neighbor” means to minds like theirs either a mas- 
ter or a slave. 
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The most disastrous military enterprise of modern times has 
been the Italian attack on Abyssinia. Begun in discredit, it 
has ended in failure and disgrace. It is all over now, fora 
treaty of peace has been agreed upon by the representative 
of the Italian government and King Menelek, and as a result 
the prisoners taken by the latter’s forces are to be restored to 
their homes. This would have been done long ago by the 
pacific Menelek had the Italian government kept faith with 
him; but, as he has pointed out in a letter to the Holy 
Father, while they were negotiating for peace they were still 
committing acts of war upon his territory and subjects. This 
letter, which was written in reply to one sent by the Holy Father 
through Monsignor Macaire, was characterized by expressions 
of the deepest reverence for the Holy Father, and sincere 
desire to comply with his appeal for mercy. French was the 
medium through which this remarkable correspondence took 
place. 





LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


REV. EDWARD F. X. MCSWEENY, S.T.D., is one of our 
writers whom Father Hecker’s generous enterprise introduced 
to the public, granting him the hospitality of the columns of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The magazine had started as an 
eclectic, but the Apostle of the United States felt that if we 
were to advance in literature it would be necessary to develop 
the talents of our own thought-recorders, and determined to 
encourage home authors. 

Dr. McSweeny claims as his birthplace Cork, the literary 
capital of Ire- land, where he 
was born in mm] 1843. The pa- 
tronymic Mc- “| Sweeny (or 
MacSwiney) is Ma Ss well known in 
sacred __ litera- ; ture; Father 
MacSwiney, S. > er J., assisting the 
Marquess’ of ; gre Bute in his ex- 
quisite English- | ¥ ing of the Ro- 
man Breviary, |% and Dr. Mc- 
Sweeny’s own |@ family on the 
father’s side be- jj z ing distinguish- 
ed for scholar- |aag a ship in the cleri- 
cal profession | wren for generations 
back. <A cou- ; 7 | sin on the other 
side of the a Py f| house, Penelope 
Hartnett, wrote 3 eee) oa volume of 
poems. REv. EDWARD F, X. MCSWEENY, Dr. Mc- 


. P , Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md. s 
Sweeny’s earli- est acquaint- 


ance with letters, however, was made in New York, where he at- 
tended first the public schools, then the Christian Brothers at St. 
Mary’s, Grand Street, and finally the Jesuit College of St. Francis 
Xavier, Here he remained six years, and was graduated in 1862. 
In October of this year he went to Rome and entered the world- 
college of the Propaganda, succeeding his elder brother, and be- 
ing himself, later on, followed successively by two other brothers 
in the Urban College. Taking the degrees of doctor in philoso- 
phy and theology, he was ordained in 1867, and returning. home 
became assistant to Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, at St. Stephen’s, 
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New York. He was afterwards stationed at Newburgh, N. Y., 
and in 1873 was appointed pastor of the newly-established parish 
of St. Mary, Poughkeepsie, retaining this charge for ten years. 
When the parish was fully equipped with a parochial school, 
priest’s house, and a large surplus in the treasury for the erec- 
tion of a new church, he decided to follow the inclination he 
had always cherished for college work, and accepted an invita- 
tion to take charge of the seminarians and teach sacred science 
in Mount St. Mary’s, Maryland. At this writing he is still at 
the “Old Mount,” evidently enjoying the society of kindred 
spirits, loving his calling and revelling in the beauties of the 
Blue Ridge and the Monocacy Valley, as well as the social 
freedom of the Land of the Sanctuary. 

Dr. Mcsweeny delights in travel, and has several times re- 
visited Europe. 

Besides his accounts of foreign lands and our own conti- 
nent, he has, during the past twenty-five years, contributed to 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, to the Sun, the /udependent, and the 
Catholic Review, of New York; the Mirror, of Baltimore; the 
Columbian, of Columbus, O.; the Citizen, of Milwaukee; as well 
as to the Catholic Quarterly, of Philadelphia; the /rish LEccle- 
stastical Record, the London Tablet, and other periodicals, many 
essays on social and scholastic subjects, in addition to papers 
on the lives of the saints, the school question, and the rela- 
tions between the Church and the Republic. Amongst the 
most characteristic may be named the “Lady of Erin,” “ We 
Catholics,” “ Life on the Country Missions,” “ The Priest and 
the Public,” “The Lent at St. Canice’s,” etc. He is also the 
author of the first Word-meaning edition, 1892, of the Balti- 
more Catechism. Dr. McSweeny’s writings are noted for close 
observation of men and things, deep study of principles, origi- 
nality of view, and fearlessness in expression. 


JOHN J. A BECKET is one of the few writers of short 
stories in this country who has realized that excellence in this 
most difficult form of literary art depends not merely upon 
ability to construct ingenious plots or to spin out. bright 
dialogue, nor yet, as so many seem to imagine, upon the 
power of weaving into stories something new or strange, some 
unfamiliar dialect, some picture of life in a distant region, some 
startling theory of the occult. Mr. a Becket knows well that 
the greatness of a fiction-writer depends upon his truthfulness 
to life, upon his convincingness, and he therefore seeks to 
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portray not what he imagines but what he knows, the life 
which he has lived, where there are no telepathic marvels and 
where people speak tolerably correct English. He finds enough 
of pathos and humor and tragedy in the happenings about him, 
in the loves and jealousies, the struggles, the sufferings, and 
the vanities of human beings, who, whatever their surround- 
ings and conditions, live their lives, for better or for worse. 
To observe these lives, to understand and interpret them, is 
the work Mr. a Becket has set himself to do in his story-tell- 
ing, and that is the work he is doing with distinguished 
success. 

It follows that the man who leads such a life of keen 





scrutiny upon his fellows must 
develop a de- lightful person- 
ality, a charac- -. | ter in which is 
blended a jus- : tice of observa- 


kindliness. Mr, 
widely known 
sationalist of 
with a_ ready 
sense of humor, 
flashes of biting 
of distinguished 
thinker, a writ- 
—that sums 

Mr. a Beck- 
et was born and grew to young 
manhood in the State of Maine. 
Portland was J. J. A BECKET. his birth-place, 
and the family remained there 
for a number of years, suffering serious reverses in the great 
fire of July 4, 1866. His grandfather was an Englishman, 
while his grandmother was a White, a descendant from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. But both his parents were Americans. In his 
studies of life Mr. 4 Becket has lived in most of the leading 
American cities, and has also travelled extensively in Europe. 

In his boyhood Mr. a Becket, as well as his mother and 
sister, became converts to the Catholic faith, and at one time 
Mr. a Becket had aspirations to the ecclesiastical state; but 
after much thought and struggle it became clear that this was 
not his vocation. Entering ardently then upon his chosen 
work of writing, he threw himself into newspaper work, and 
was connected for several years with one of the leading New 


tionanda broad 
a Becket is 
as a conver- 
unusual charm, 
wit, a keen 
and occasional 
satire. A man 
appearance, a 
er with a future 
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York journals. About four years ago, however, he found his 
leaning toward fiction so strong that he gave up journalism to 
devote himself entirely to story-writing. Since then his work 
has been seen frequently in the leading magazines, among his 
best short stories being ‘“‘The Roses of the Sefior,” “The Song 
of the Comforter,” “The Faith of Miss Roland,” “Two Cap- 
tains,” “ Love’s Handicap,” “A Woof of Providence.” Mr. a 
Becket has for some time been planning a novel of American life. 
Mr. a Becket has made unusually thorough studies in belles- 
lettres and philosophy. For several years he was professor of 
belles-lettres and rhetoric in St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York City ; Georgetown University; the College of the Holy 
Cross, Worcester, Mass., and Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 
He has the degree of doctor of philosophy from Georgetown 
University. CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


“ALBA” (MADAME ELIZABETH GAIGNEUR), although bearing 
a French name, is a daughter 
of the Land of 7 Heather ; a 
fact which had something to 
do with her choice of a xom- 
de-plume. Edin- a burgh was her 
birth-place, and there was she 
educated, her surroundings in 
the Modern Athens _ being 
of a kind to de- 4 velop a great 
love of litera- , = ture and the 
fine arts. Dur- a Re. ing the period 
of the Catholic a revival in Eng- 
land she, at a sb somewhat early 
age, embraced the ancient 
faith; a step which was also 
taken by her : elder brother, 
a deacon of the i ay ae Anglican com- 

“LIZABETH GAIGNEUR (‘‘ ALBA”), 
munion, who subsequently 
became a priest. The other members of the family—six in 
number—followed after a few months. 

The literary life of “Alba” has been a busy if a retired 
one, and much of its best work is yet to be presented to the 
public. A few lyrics and an essay (“Glimpses of Lourdes”’), 
brought out in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and a story (“ Poor 
Little Ninette”), and an allegory (“The City of Terror”’) 
which appeared several years ago in a Canadian Catholic 
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weekly, are about all of her works which have as yet found 
their way into print. The late Rev. Father Sylvester Joseph 
Hunter, S.J., who read the last-named while in manuscript, 
was good enough to pronounce it “ excellent, both in treatment 
and in style.” He also spoke very highly of a more important 
work (poetical), a manuscript copy of which he kindly accepted 
for the Jesuit library at Manresa House, Roehampton, Eng- 
land. “Alba” has embodied a portion of her experiences in 
a work of fiction, which will probable be of special interest to 
outside sympathizers. 

Her two sons are members of the Society of Jesus, the 
elder a priest and professed father, the younger a scholastic. 
They are her only surviving children. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PREss, New York: 

Caliban. By Ernest Rénan, member of the French Institute. Translated by 

Eleanor Grant Vickery. With an Introduction by Willis Vickery, LL.B. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

The Abbé Lamennats and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France. By the 
Honorable W. Gibson. Shakespeare's Macbeth. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by John Matthews Manly, Ph.D., Brown University. Zem- 
nyson’s The Princess. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by George 
Edward Woodberry, A.B., Columbia University. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Notes on Christian Doctrine. By the Right Rev. Edward Bagshawe, D.D., 
Bishop of Nottingham. Controversial Catechism. By the Rev. Stephen 
Keenan. 

THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, New York: 

Clare Vaughan. By Lady Lovat. New edition, with original illustrations 
and some hitherto unpublished letters. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago : 

The Mastery of Books: Hints on Reading and the Use of Libraries. By 
Harry Lyman Koopman, A.M., Librarian of Brown University. /7rst¢ Year 
in German. By J. Keller, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture in the Normal College of the City of New York. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, New York: 

The Catholic Family Annual, 1897. 

APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER, 27-39 West Sixteenth Street, New York: 

Almanac and Calendar of the League of the Sacred Heart, 1897. 

D. H. MCBRIDE & Co., Chicago: 
Science and the Church. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, Ph.D., C.S.C. 
H. L. KILNER & Co., Philadelphia : 
The Secret Directory: A Romance of Modern History. By Madeleine Vin- 
ton Dahlgren. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Nephew. By Rev. Joseph Spillmann, S.J. 
WILLIAM DILLON, Rand McNally Building, Chicago: 

Bequests for Masses for the Souls of Deceased Persons. By William Dillon, 

LL.D. 
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“THE BREWING OF THE STORM.” 
(Dr. Goldwin Smith in the Forum, December.) 

“ THAT every one should have a fair start and a free career, do what he 
could, and get as much as he could for himself, was the principle of the American 
communities. It worked well so long as every man with two hands and a will to 
use them could be sure of getting bread enough, with good hope of getting more. 
That time has passed. There is now a proletariat. There are multitudes who 
have little hope of rising ; too many who cannot be sure of bread. 

“‘ The great financial crisis of three years ago, too evidently was the liquida- 
tion not only of mismanagement but of something worse, especially in the depart- 
ment of railroads, which was the scene of the grand crash. So we were told in 
the strongest possible language by the American press. How is it possible to 
upbraid the wretched inmates of a tenement-house with their schemes of socialis- 
tic plunder, when gigantic fortunes are being made by watering stock, wrecking, 
cornering, bribing municipal awarders of contracts, and all the other predatory 
devices the employment of which by high commerce has been revealed. It is 
true that these are the incidents of a preternaturally rapid development which has 
stimulated almost to frenzy the passion for growing suddenly rich. It is true also 
that gambling and fraud are the exceptions, and that American commerce in 
general is sound. But the effect produced by these scandals upon the mind of 
the people is that of being ruled commercially by rapacious dishonesty, and the 
revolt which ensues is natural, however misguided in its aim. Not a few of the 
people must have been driven from their callings and deprived of their daily bread 
by the collapse of the vast edifice of fraud. Confiscation of railroads and tele- 
graphs, which is apparently a part of the socialistic programme, would be barefaced 
robbery, so far as the innocent stockholders are concerned, and would be the sig- 
nal for a general reign of legislative rapine. But the managers of the roads, or 
many of them, it must be owned, have surely done their best to provoke confisca- 
tion and to justify it in the eyes of the people. 

“Wealth can no longer rest on a supposed ordinance of the Almighty dis- 
tributing the lots of men. It can no longer rest on unquestioning belief in natural 
right. It is called upon to justify its existence on rational grounds. It must make 
itself felt in beneficence. It must avoid that ostentation of luxury which is gall- 
ing to the hearts of the poor. It must remain at its post of social duty. If rich 
Americans in the hour of peril, instead of remaining at their posts of social duty 
and doing according to their measure what Peter Cooper did, continue to crowd 
in ever-increasing numbers to the pleasure cities and haunts of Europe, or spend 
their money at home in selfish luxury and invidious display, a crash will come and 
ought to come. The French aristocracy before the Revolution left their posts of 
social duty in the country to live in luxury and frivolity at Versailles. The end 
was the burning of their ché/eaux. American plutocrats who leave their posts of 
social duty for the pleasure cities of Europe will have no reason to complain if 
their chdéteaux some day are burnt. Unfortunately warnings are seldom taken by 
individuals and almost never by a class, each member of which looks to the other 


members to begin.” 
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SIR WILLIAM DAWSON ON SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
(From the Literary Digest.) 

PROBABLY no scientific man is to-day more prominent as a defender of reli- 
gious faith than Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., late the principal of McGill 
University, Montreal, and at one time president of the British Association, Sir 
William, in addition to his scientific attainments, is a student of Hebrew and 
Greek. In a recent issue of the Chrzstian Commonwealth, London (one of the 
few religious weeklies that avails itself of that modern invention, the interview), 
appears an article by him on “ Science as the Handmaid of Religion”’ and an in- 
terview with him touching lightly on numerous important points, such as the Bibli- 
cal account of creation, the origin of man, the extent of the Deluge, and miracles. 
Sir William was asked if there is any real discrepancy between science and Gene- 
sis. He replied: 

“In my judgment, none. I maintain that so far as an inspired record can be 
compared with what is at best a record we work out for ourselves, the correspon- 
dence between the two is marvellous. I have held that view since 1856, when I 
published my book Archeza (since replaced by another, Zhe Origin of the 
World), and I think the proofs of its soundness are multiplying daily. To my 
mind the first chapter of Genesis, in the way which it has anticipated discovery 
and still holds the ground as something that cannot fairly be cavilled at, is itself 
a remarkable proof of the inspiration of the Bible. Those who attack Genesis 
either do not understand it or wilfully misrepresent it.” 

“ Then you think the first chapter of Genesis represents solid fact ? ” 

“Decidedly. It represents the order of creation, but from a special point of 
view, that of a writer who wishes to show that the things that were objects of idol- 
atry to the ancient world are really the works of one Creator. The aim of the 
writer and of the spirit of God in guiding him is distinctively religious. In early 
days men did not distinguish between the creature and the Creator, and the ob- 
ject of the first chapter of Genesis is to show that the Creator is the absolute and 
eternal spiritual Being and that everything in the world and the universe is his 
work.” 

On the origin of man the interviewer elicited the following : 

“I know nothing about the origin of man except what I am told in the 
Scripture—that God created him. I do not know anything more than that, and I 
do not know anybody who does. I would say with Lord Kelvin that there is 
nothing in science that reaches the origin of anything at all. That man is a pro- 
duct, a divine creation, is all that I can say. So with the first animal, it must have 
been a product of absolute creation. With man something new is introduced into 
the world—a rational and moral nature, of which there is no trace in the animal 
kingdom. That is why inthe first chapter of Genesis man is said to have been 
‘created,’ an inferior term, ‘ made,’ being usually used in the case of the animals.” 


IS IRRELIGION INCREASING IN FRANCE? 
(From the Evangelisch Luthertsche Kirchenzettung of Letpsic.) 

IT is incorrect to claim that France is becoming irreligious. Even the fact 
that in Paris fully twenty-five per cent. of the burials are conducted without religi- 
US services is no evidence that the people as a whole are drifting into irreligion. 
In the country any neglect of religious observances is unknown. All marriages 
and funerals are under direction of the church; almost without exception all 
children are baptized and are thus officially members of the church. It is true 
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that the state schools exclude religious teachings, substituting in their place a 
“non-religious morality”; but then it must be remembered that the religious 
schools of the church are crowded to the utmost. France is to-day, as was the 
case thirty years ago,in the hands of the clergy. The aristocracy of Paris as well 
as the bourgeoisie in the country are on the best of terms with the priests, and 
the great mass of people in the rural districts have never been estranged from the 
church. None can deny that here and there in the larger cities groups of atheists 
or individual unbelievers manage to create a good deal of a stir in France; but 
this element constitutes a phenomenally small minority. 

The people of France have in recent decades been charged with atheism 

and materialism chiefly on account of a number of journalists and politicians, who 
had a personal interest in creating a public sentiment of this kind. The greatest 
card they can play at all times is the spook of clericalism, in the well-known 
words of Gambetta: Le cléricalisme, voila [ennemi! And the Frenchman, whois 
always anxious to be regarded as an independent thinker, is determined not to get 
to clericalism. Yet these same Frenchmen, who are personal enemies of the 
‘priests, are not therefore anti-religious. Thus, ¢. g., the “ttérateur, H. Taine, 
the positivist philosopher, entrusted the religious training of his children to a 
Protestant pastor. Other freethinkers in Paris, who are loud in the declaration 
of their principles, send their children to church schools. And when the one or 
the other of these men happens to secure a high position in the government, he 
finds it impossible to carry out his previous ideas, such as the separation between 
state and church. He very rapidly discovers what an immense power religion is 
in the public sentiment of the nation. It is for this reason that the proposition of 
a severance between state and church so often proposed has never been realized. 
Indications of this power in the hearts of the people are the pilgrimages to the 
Lourdes shrine and the Heart of Jesus cultus so extensively in vogue in France. 
Ever and anon leaders of anti-Christian thought are made to feel the power of 
Christianity and of the Catholic Church in that country. Thus the “ spiritualistic”’ 
agitation among the students, headed by Professor Lavisse, has entirely disap- 
peared. The outcome of all such contests is that the hierarchy must continue to 
rule and that Rome will speak the last word. 

In the last week of August there was assembled in Rheims a convention of 
some seven hundred French priests, called together by Abbé Lemire. This con- 
gress was regarded by some as signifying an emancipation of the lower clergy 
from the government of the bishops and the Pope. A number of prelates looked 
with terror on this convention. But little of what was done has reached the ears 
of the public, as the deliberations were carried on behind closed doors; but what 
has been reported shows that its purpose was anything but a declaration of inde- 
pendence on the part of the inferior clergy, but aimed rather at strengthening 
the church throughout the republic. Abbé Lemire declared in his opening ad- 
dress that this was not an assembly of democrats, or socialists, or malcontents, 
but a body that in every respect submitted to the Pope. One of the resolutions of 
the body makes it the duty of the priests to get nearer to the heart of the people, 


also, by engaging in social enterprises for the uplifting of their economic condition. 
In short, the whole convention turned out to be ad majorem ecclesie gloriam. 
Signs like these go to show that the Church of Rome continues to be the all- 
controlling factor in the public life and thought of France, and that it is a su- 
perficial view to judge from the radical utterances of a few that the French people 


as Such are becoming irreligious. 
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hee Reading Circles have had as a central and dominant object the 

study of the literature representing the best minds among Catholic workers 
past and present. By the federation established through the Summer-School 
movement the members of Reading Circles were made acquainted with the 
leaders of thought in many departments, and had opportunities of meeting 
specialists with their rare treasures of knowledge from our Catholic educational 
institutions. While it is true that the formation of the Reading Circles led the 
way for the Summer-Schools, it is also true that the union of forces has brought 
into prominence the intellectual strength of Catholics in the United States. The 
recognition given to Dr. Conaty will strengthen still more the union of forces 
already established. His appointment by Pope Leo XIII. should give new 
courage to his fellow-workers and associates in the Champlain Summer-School, 
who were the first to appreciate his eminent ability in the advancement of higher 
education. 

Cardinal Gibbons received from the Pope the official registered letter inform- 
ing him of the appointment of the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., of Worcester, 
Mass., as Rector of the Catholic University of Washington, to succeed Bishop 
Keane. The letter from the Pope is as follows : 

“To our beloved son Fames Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, Leo 

PP. Aas. 

“BELOVED SON: Health and apostolic benediction. 

“ It is with much pleasure that we have received the letter which you sent us 
from the meeting held in Washington to designate another president of the uni- 
versity, evincing, as it does, your eager desire to provide for the welfare and 
success of the great seat ot learning. Yielding to your request, we have con- 
sidered the names of the three candidates whom you have proposed as worthy to 
discharge the office of rector. Of these we have deemed fit to choose, and by 
our authority we do hereby approve, the first on the list, namely, Thomas James 
Conaty, heretofore parish priest in Worcester and president of the Summer- 
School. 

“Both the learning and the zeal for the advancement of religion which 
characterize this distinguished man, whom you, by your joint suffrages, recom- 
mend, inspire us with the well-grounded hope that his efforts will not be without 
abundant fruits in watching over the interests of the university, as well as in en- 
hancing its lustre. How dear to our heart is this matter cannot but be well 
known to you, for you are aware how untiring was our solicitude in founding this 
institution, that we might deservedly reckon it among the works which, in the 
interest of religion and science, we have, out of our loving affection, undertaken 
for the furtherance of the glory of your country, and which we have, with God's 
help, been able to bring to a happy issue. 

‘Meanwhile, as an earnest of heavenly graces, and as an evidence of our 
official good-will, we most lovingly in the Lord impart to you, our beloved son, to 
the new president of the university, and to all its faculty, the apostolic bene- 
diction, 

“Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 23d day of November, 1896, the nine- 
teenth of our pontificate. 

“ (Signed) LEo P. P. XIII.” 
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The connection of the Rev. J. A. Doonan, S.J., so thoroughly identified with 
the Reading Circle work in Boston and the Summer-School work generally, gives 
a special interest to the Loyola Circle of Philadelphia, whose director he is. The 
regular meetings of this Circle are held on the second and the fourth Sundays of 
the month, and on the afternoons which thus far have brought together the ladies 
of the Circle warrant has been given, in the thoughtful and critical papers read, 
that the lines of study projected for the year will lead to most excellent results. 

Three parallel courses of study are to be followed: one in Sacred Scripture, 
a second in church history, and the third in English literature, the pre-Elizabethan 
era being the starting point. 

The Loyola Reading Circle has a membership of twenty-two members, and 
in addition to the president, Miss Mary C. Clare, has the following officers: Miss 
Maria T. Reville, vice-president ; Miss Mary MacDevitt, secretary; Miss Martina 
di Pierra, treasurer; and Miss Marguerite MacDevitt, librarian. 

The Hecker Circle of Everett, Mrs. F. F. Driscoll president, is devoting a 
portion of its meetings to the study of church history, and a portion to current 
literature. It is taking current literature in the form of magazine articles principally, 
a method which it found interesting and helpful last year. At a recent meeting 
two excellent papers were given—one on The Early Martyrs, by Miss Maggie 
McDonald, and one on The Early Heresies, by Miss Mary Crowley. The maga- 
zine articles were Henry Austin Adams’s article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD on 
Bishop Potter and Anglican Orders, and one of Father Francis J. Finn’s Messen- 
ger stories, Round Christmas Footlights, which was very entertainingly read by 
Mr. F, F. Driscoll, who has shown an unfailing interest in the growth of the 
Champlain Summer-School. 

The Notre Dame Reading Circle holds its regular meetings at the Convent 
of Notre Dame, Berkeley Street, Boston. The members have formed an interest- 
ing acquaintance with St. Francis of Assisi, Essays were read by Misses Mary 
Carney and Mary E. Dodd, reSpectively, both following the Circle’s present line 
of work, which lies in the thirteenth century, and Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 

The Fénelon Reading Circle of Charlestown, Mass., has begun its fifth season. 
At the roll-call of the opening meeting each member gave the name of one or 
more heroes, and the reasons for the appellation. Interesting papers, entitled 
My Vacation, were read by Miss Angelique De Lande, Miss Mary Mitchell, Miss 
Annie Kelly, Miss Mary Riley, Miss Caroline Meade, Miss Annie Dilworth, Miss 
Katherine Roughan, Miss Ella Howard, Miss Patricia Gleason, and Miss Katha- 
rine Sweeney. 

The St. Gregory Reading Circle of Haverhill, Mass., has taken up the study 
of American history and American literature, the history of the Catholic Church, 
Catholic authors of note and their works. The following is a specimen pro- 
gramme: Quotations from James Russell Lowell; Sketch of Lowell's Life, Mary 
F. Brogan; Discussion of article on Lowell in October Reading Circle Review ; 
The Renaissance, Nellie E. Hurley; Portuguese Discoveries and the North- 
men, Mary L. Roche; The Sagas, Julia F. Sullivan; The Establishment of 
Christianity in Greenland, Mary E. Desmond; St. Brendan—A Modern Ulysses, 
Margaret J. O’Brien; The Virginia and Massachusetts Colonies, as they affected 
American literature, Teresa G. Roche ; European Civilization during the Seven- 
teenth Century, Elizabeth T. O’Brien. 


* * * 


Members of the Ozanam Reading Circle held their first public meeting of the 
season on Friday evening, December 4, at De La Salle Institute, New York City. 
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They had issued invitation cards to a large number of their friends, and as this 
meeting was to be devoted to the interests of the Summer-School, the list included 
all the residents of New York City who attended the last session of the school at 
Cliff Haven, on Lake Champlain. All associate, active, and honorary members 
of the Ozanam were requested to be present, and judging from the large audience 
which assembled the invitations met a very general and cordial response. 

The leading feature of the programme was an address by Miss Helena T. 
Goessmann, Ph.M., of Amherst, Mass., who gave a charming talk upon her im- 
pressions of the Catholic Summer-School, chiefly based upon what she saw and 
heard during a pleasant stay at Cliff Haven last summer. Miss Goessmann is a 
graduate of the Academy of the Sacred Heart at Elmhurst, near Providence. She 
has had superior educational advantages and environments from her childhood. 
With that eager zest for knowledge which characterizes the average New-Eng- 
lander, and with innate gifts of intellect and imagination which have not been 
allowed to lie dormant, Miss Goessmann has already won a place among those 
who rank high in literary attainments, and in general culture. She has contribut- 
ed several notable and scholarly papers to the Catholic Reading Circle Reviews 
and she stands not only as a defender of higher education for women, but as a 
bright exponent of the cause she advocates. j 

Her address was an exposition of facts, not theories. She dilated upon the 
advantages which the student gained by spending a vacation at Cliff Haven; 
dwelling upon the mental stimulus furnished by the lectures; the pleasures and 
profit of meeting at close range so many bright Catholic men and women from 
all sections of the country, personalities which when brought together in the de- 
lightful social communion which characterizes the camp and cottage life of Cliff 
Haven, form a society into whose precincts it is a joy to be admitted. Contact 
with these students and cultured men and women is a lasting benefit to the seeker 
after knowledge. 

Miss Goessmann cited some facts which came within her own observation to 
show in how many different ways the Summer-School proves helpful to Catholics. 
Her address from its practical stand-point was heard with undivided interest. 
She received very hearty plaudits from her audience, who felt proud as well as 
pleased to have heard a Catholic lady defend so ably and convincingly a cause 
with which all present were in cordial sympathy. 

Brother Justin, president of Manhattan College, followed with a pleasing con- 
tribution to the subject from another point of view. The chief impression which 
he carried away from the Summer-School, he said, was the great number of clever 
people he met there, representing the best intellectual life of the whole country, 
The favorable opinions of the school entertained by the clergy were due to the 
superior kind of people represented at the yearly assemblies. 

The closing address was made by the director of the Ozanam, Rev, 
Thomas McMillan. His remarks were in the form of suggestions looking to a 
more wide-spread interest among Catholics in the work and success of the Sum- 
mer-School, and the ways and means of bringing a more numerous body of people 
together at the next session. He thought much good would be effected if local 
committees were formed in New York City and elsewhere to call together, in the 
same manner as the Ozanam Reading Circle had assembled their friends, the peo- 
ple who had been at the Summer-School and who could urge its advantages the 
more eloquently because of this experience, and to have these people prepare lists 
of names of their friends and acquaintances to whom documents could be for- 


warded by the officials of the school. The officers of the school rely upon their 
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friends among the laity to make the coming session more successful than any of 
its forerunners, 
* * * 

Brother Potamian, F.S.C., whose title of Doctor of Science, obtained from 
the London University, brought him into prominence among the scientists of Eng- 
land, is now located in New York. Many of the Summer-School students attend- 
ed his recent course of lectures at De La Salle Institute, Central Park West, on 
the general subject of electric discharge at high and low pressure. In the first. 
lecture the learned brother spoke of the electrical pioneers, Gilbert of Colchester, 
Benjamin Franklin; dual nature of all electrification ; conductors and insulators ; 
fundamental laws of electrics and magnetics; limitation of the law of the inverse 
square; the electric field; lines and tubes of force: Winshurst machine; electro- 
static phenomena ; effect of points and flames ; condensers; best working form of 
Leyden jars; seat of electrostatic charge ; Cavendish (Biot’s) experiment ;, Fara- 
day’s ice-pail and butterfly net; case of steady and alternating currents; oscilla- 
tory discharge ; electric waves; Maxwellian theory and work of Hertz. 

The second lecture proved most entertaining and instructive. Brother Pota- 
mian treated of experimental study of the discharge from a Winshurst machine 
and from an induction coil; its energy, sinuous path, report, luminosity; experi- 
ments to show duration of discharge; atmospheric electricity; recent work of 
Lord Kelvin; physics of a lightning flash; summer lightning and some phenome- 
na of vacuum tubes; popular fallacies about lightning; physical and physiological 
effects of lightning, 

The third and concluding lecture of the course was devoted to the study of 
high and low vacua; Hittorff’s experiment ; Crooks’ low and high pressure bulbs ; 
radiant matter; material nature of the cathodic discharge suggested by numer- 
ous experiments. Work of Lenard and Réntgen; physical properties of X rays; 
their probable nature ; Becquerel’s discovery; radiation spectrum, from X rays to 
electric waves ; investigations of Lodge, Fitzgerald, Perrin, J. J. Thomson, and 
others; shadow pictures; X-ray focus tubes; radiography. 


* * * 


Mary Elizabeth Blake, president of the Boston Catholic Union Reading Cir- 
cle, has written some excellent poetry, which is described by a writer in the Cath- 
olic Columbian as replete with gentle, tender, Catholic faith and hope and love. 
Her poetical tributes to Ireland, the land of her nativity; to her friend, John Boyle 
O’Reilly; to Justin McCarthy and Wendell Phillips are well worth reading and 
remembering. She does not fly to heights beyond ordinary vision, but writes in 
a domestic strain that cannot fail to touch the heart ; and after all, is this not one of 
the charms of poetry, that it can place in sweet lines of rhyme beautiful thoughts 
that are ours, but only the poet’s power can so clothe them? Mrs, Blake has done 
in her day, among Boston’s literary coterie of women, what Boyle O’Reilly accom- 
plished among men—disarmed bigotry and by her pen made a Catholic literature 
that claims attention and receives honor from all classes. God give us a host of 
such writers who can bring before the reading world the beauties and glories of 


our grand old church! 








